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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITORS 


TAXI CAB STANDS 

If the picture in the lower left cor- 
ner of page 82, November issue, is a 
taxi stand in Wichita, Kansas, | am 
now in Chicago, Illinois! I’ve waited 
for people to get off trains for a good 
part of my life at this back entrance to 
a railroad station. 

FRANCIS E. TWISS 

International Road Federation 
Washington, D. C. 


@ Further investigation proves 
Mr. Twiss, a long-time resident 
of Hartford, Connecticut, to 
be correct. Since the captions 
were apparently switched, the 
caption on page 80 should go 
under the picture on page 82, 
and vice versa.—Ep. 


GENERAL 
The first issue of TRAFFIC ENGI- 
NEERING in its new format is ex- 
cellent! The new size and shape permit 
much better treatment of illustrations 
and the over-all impression is a much 
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more professional appearing magazine. 
You are to be congratulated for mak- 
ing a splendid improvement. 

D. GRANT MICKLE 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
Washington, D. C. 


Congratulations on the new format 
of the TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
magazine. The size of the magazine, 
the style of type and the numerous 
illustrations make it much more read- 
able than its former size. I hope that 
your future efforts will be as successful 
as the first of the large size issues. 

LLOYD M. BRAFF 
DeLeuw, Cather & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


I just received my second copy of 
the “New Look” TRAFFIC ENGI- 
NEERING magazine. Sincerely, all of 
you are to be congratulated on the 
wonderful job you are doing. I know 
the publication will continue to be a 
tremendous success. I hope that some 
day every City Engineer throughout 
the country will be in a position to 
get this magazine each month. 

HARRY PORTER JR. 
National Safety Council 
Chicago, Illinois 


ASKING...-- 


A NEW GRANITE CURB FOLDER — 
7T—Containing complete speci- 
fications on fabrication and set- 
ting of StandardizedGraniteCurb, 
also detail drawing of high 
speed highway entrances and 
exitss Every traffic engineer 


should have if. — Write for your 
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Permanent Automatic Protection 
SCHOOL CROSSINGS! 





The Eaglelux Traffic Beacon and Flasher has 
been designed to cover the requirements of each 
community. More sturdily designed for longer 
life, with mechanical parts identical to those 
used in the highest quality traffic signal instal- 
lations. All parts are standard and readily 
available. 

This unit is completely flexible to fit your appli- 
cation now and in the future. The optical unit 
of this beacon gives the utmost in efficiency. 
Dust and water tight, the beacon is the same 
used in the Eaglelux Traffic Signal, including 
the same “Anti-Sun Phantom” optical unit. 

The two beacons operate on 150 watts. 

All equipment is guaranteed for a period of one 
year against defects in materials and work- 
manship. 



















for one 
package 
price 


This double-unit package includes two bea- 
cons with standard pedestals and bases, 


00 two diamond-shaped school signs with 
clamps for mounting, one flasher unit, and 
8 time clock with waterproof cast aluminum 
cabinet. SLIGHT DEVIATIONS FROM THE 

STANDARD UNITS SHOWN ARE ACCEPT- 

ABLE FOR THIS PACKAGE PRICE. See 


your Eagle Signal representative or write 
i es line, Il. d 
mtn “Sa 








BALL 

BEARING 
CONSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT 


INDUCTION 
OIsK 
MOTOR 


) TIME CLOCK WITH 
THREE SETS OF ‘'ON"’ 
AND ‘‘OFF’’ LEVERS 
AND OMITTING 

| DEVICE 

SILVER CONTACT 
RATED AT 

10 AMPS 
(INCANDESCENT 
LAMP LOAD) 


TRIPLE . 
GASKETED CAM ROLLER 
RELIEVES 


EXCESSIVE 









FOCUSING 
FLASHER, RADIO SOCKET 
INTERFERENCE FILTER 
AND FUSE BLOCK, ALL 
ONE EASILY REMOVED UNIT 






SAFEGUARDING TRAFFIC FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS! 
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DUALS — wise choic 


of cities everywhere! 


ORTH ... south... east... west... Dual | 
automatics are the carefully considered choice 
of hundreds of progressive cities, large and small. 
It’s “proof of the pudding” that Dual plus values 
always add up to simplified parking control at its 
efficient best. 

Have you heard about the latest Dual develop- 
ment—versatile Gearshift time conversion? Send for 
Bulletin DU-504. It tells how this new feature and 
all the other Dual plus values can work to your | 
year-in, year-out advantage and satisfaction. 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Company 
Canton 2, Ohio 


.. YOUR BEST ANSWER TO EVERY PARKING PROBLEM 
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Frankly Speaking 


Much has been said about men who forget their manners when they get behind the wheel 
of an automobile. Has it ever occurred to anyone that inadequate street and highway facilities may 


have an important bearing on driver conduct? 


Comment on bad motor manners usually carries the implication that the behavior of the 
same persons is beyond reproach elsewhere. This is not the fact. While some people are courteous 
in all circumstances, there are many who are only “fair-weather” gentlemen. Men whose manners 
are perfect at a dinner where there are as many place settings as guests, are frequently found push- 
ing rudely into line at a banquet where the seating capacity is limited. If we need any further illus- 
tration, we have only to remember the manner in which many people tried to get scarce articles of 


food during the war. 


Just as providing ample food supplies removes one cause of bad table manners, so better 
highways might improve the general level of motor manners. But building all the facilities needed 
to permit trafic to flow freely everywhere at all times is out of the question. We must do the best 
we can with what we have. We resort to rationing when food is scarce, and we must rely on traffic 
control where highways are inadequate. As an example of how this affects motor manners, we need 
only cite the generally satisfactory observance of stop-and-go signals, and contrast this with the con- 


tention for the right-of-way at unsignalized heavy-traffic intersections. 


Success of food rationing requires careful planning and organization, likewise trafic con- 
trol requires careful engineering consideration. Even simple things such as sign placement, street 
lights or no-passing stripes must be based on careful study to determine how to make it easy for 


drivers to do the right thing. 


There is no simple magic formula for improving motor manners. But certainly the traffic 
engineer has a large responsibility as well as a good opportunity to encourage driver courtesy by re- 
moving or mitigating the causes of friction. At the same time he must realize that he cannot deal 
only with vehicle counts and accident statistics and other engineering data. He must remember that 
engineering is only one factor in the trafic and safety program, and he must always cooperate with 
the agencies of enforcement and education. In all phases of his work he must remember that he is 
dealing with human beings. He must be a student of psychology and understand the human mind 


if he hopes to improve motor manners. 


Searre Ll 


Director 
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JOE PRISMO 


Joe Prismo points the way to better highway markings 
with the PRISMO LIFE-LINE. Joe Prismo points the way to 
better reflective coatings for signs with the PRISMO SIGN 
KIT. 





Both processes, developed by the Prismo Laboratories, 
give you the utmost in reflective coatings at the lowest 
cost. Through never-ceasing research in the field and in 


the lab, Prismo gives you longer lasting reflectorization. 


Prismo lasts longer on the highways because the special 


plastic, Prismo Binder holds the PRISMO SPHERES in a 


A/// 













Points the way! 


vise-like grip. And the Prismo Spheres reflect more light 
because they're rounder, clearer, more perfect in every 


way. 


Prismo Engineering and pioneer experience with reflec- 
tive coatings assures you of the newest and finest in dis- 
pensing equipment. No matter what your reflectorization 
problem may be, PRISMO KNOW HOW will help you 


solve it. 


Write today for fully informative bulletins on the many 


uses of Prismo, the sphere of safety. 


THE LONGEST LASTING CENTER LINE ON ANY HIGHWAY IS THE PRISMO LIFE-LINE 


PRISMO SAFETY CORPORATION : HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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CHANGE 


IN VOLUME OF NORTHBOUND TRAFFIC 


ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE (GARAGE EXIT) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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During these periods when the reservoir was filled to 
capacity, a garage attendant would direct the line of wait- 
ing vehicles in the street to proceed on past the entrance. 
These same vehicles were then observed to cruise around 
the block in the hope that the reservoir would be suf- 
ficiently empty on the following trip to permit them to 
enter. This action resulted in additional traffic flow and 
accounted in a large measure for the increase of 206 
vehicles south of the exit on Riverside Drive as well as 


the right turning movements around the garage. 


The average time to park a vehicle in this garage dur- 
ing peak periods was 7 minutes per attendant. With 18 
attendants employed, the vehicles were stored at an aver- 
age rate of 18 every 7 minutes or approximately 13 in a 
5-minute period. Beginning at 12:20 P.M. when 17 ve- 
hicles entered the garage reservoir, the accumulation of 
entering vehicles began to exceed the rate at which the 
attendants could dispose of them. Of these 17 entering 
vehicles in that 5-minute period, 13 were stored, leaving 
an accumulation of 4 vehicles to be added to the 20 cars 
entering the reservoir in the following 5-minute period 
from 12:25 to 12:30 P.M. At this point, the garage reser- 
voir, with a capacity of 25 cars, was completely filled and 
additional cars desiring to enter the garage were waved 
away. As a result the number of vehicles beyond the gar- 
age entrance increased sharply from 4 vehicles in the pre- 
ceding 5-minute interval to 14 vehicles in the period from 
12: 30co: 12°35 Pe 


Similarly, in the period from 12:55 to 1:00 P.M. when 
vehicles entered the reservoir, filling it to capacity, the 
volume of traffic beyond the entrance increased from 6 
vehicles in the preceding 5-minute period to 15 vehicles 
as other prospective customers were turned away. This 
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condition occurred repeatedly during the period of peak 
demand, resulting in increased traffic flow on the street 
as the motorists circled the garage seeking an opportunity 
to enter upon the succeeding trip. 

The rate of arrival of customers at a parking garage is 
not uniform and if the reservoir space is insufficient to 
accommodate the peak loads, then an appropriate number 
of attendants must be employed to maintain a rate of 
storing vehicles which is commensurate with the demand. 
Otherwise the generated traffic on the adjacent streets will 
be further increased by the volume of cars turned away 
from the facility. 


Summary 
Under conditions which were representative of a large 
seasonal peak demand for shopper parking, the following 
conclusions may be drawn as to the extent to which the 
operation of an off-street parking facility with a capacity 
of 772 cars may generate additional traffic on the adjacent 
streets: 
|. During the “after” study there was an increase of 
12.4% in the total volume of traffic on the adjacent 
streets, of which 11.39% was directly attributable to 
vehicles entering and leaving the garage. In other 
words, 91% 


to the garage. 


of the total increase in traffic was due 


2. An average of 48% of the traffic on the entrance 
street entered the garage during the nine-hour period 
of the “after” study. 

3. The demand for parking during the 9-hour period 
of the study resulted in an increase of 72% in the 
volume of traffic on the street in advance of the 

garage entrance. 

(See PARKING GARAGE, page 168) 
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The peak number of right turning movements occur- 
red between 3:30 P.M. and 4:00 P.M. when 115 right 
turning vehicles entered Ludlow Street. This is an increase 
of 117% over the previous number of 53 right turns dur- 
ing the same period of time before the opening of the 
garage. The peak net increase in right turns occurred 
between 1:00 P.M. and 1:30 P.M. when 72 vehicles turned 
into Ludlow Street or an increase of 266%. This peak 
half hour increase of 72 right turns corresponds to 9.5% 
of the garage capacity. 

It is significant to note that under the peak condi- 
tions in a 30-minute period, there were more than 100% 
increases in both the left and right turning movements, 
with these values ranging as high as 300% for left turns 
and 266% for right turns. 

During the peak 5 minute period for left turns be- 
tween 12:55 P.M. and 1:00 P.M. there was a 320% 
increase in turning movements. During that same 5 min- 
ute period which was the period with maximum increase 
in traffic on Ludlow Street, 19 vehicles turned right or 
an increase of 533%. Of this total of 40 cars turning into 
Ludlow Street, 25 or 62.5% of them entered the garage. 


Effect of Discharge of Vehicles From Garage 

The flow of vehicles from a garage and the number 
in which they mix with the movement of the existing 
street traffic must be given the same consideration as the 
arrival of the cars in the garage. If a parking garage dumps 
its stored vehicles onto a major artery in large numbers 
during peak hours, it may result in disrupting the smooth 
flow of traffic on the street and create further congestion 
and delay. 

As may be seen from Figure 2, there was an increase 
of 833 north bound vehicles, or 26%, between the gar- 
age exit and the intersection of Riverside Drive and West 
Town Street during the nine-hour period of the “after” 
study. Of this increase, 627 vehicles, or 75.2% of the total 
increase, were due to cars leaving the garage. These 627 
cars in the nine-hour period were equivalent to 81% of 
the garage capacity. 

Although the departure of vehicles from the garage 
was negligible until 1:00 P.M., the nine-hour average of 
cars leaving the garage was 34.8 per half hour. The aver- 
age for the 5-hour period from 1:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M., 
when the flow of vehicles from the garage increased, was 
60.8 vehicles per half hour. 

The previous 9 hour flow of northbound vehicles on 
this street was 175 cars per half hour before the operation 
of the garage. On the 125-foot section of Riverside Drive 
between the garage and the intersection with West Town 
Street, the “after” study showed an average of 221 vehicles 
per half hour or an average increase of 26% per half 
hour. South of the exit, the average increased to 186.5 
per half hour. Part of this increased traffic south of the 
exit during certain periods was due to the inability of 
the garage reservoir to accommodate the parking demand 
and resulted in vehicles cruising around the block, as will 
be described later. 


During the period from 4:00 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. when 
the peak number of 103 vehicles were leaving the facility, 
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or the equivalent of 13.3% of the garage capacity, the 
volume of traffic on the street north of the exit was 359 
vehicles. The peak number of departing vehicles, there- 
fore, contributed to 28.6% of the street traffic. 

The maximum of 394 vehicles on the street north of 
the exit occurred between 5:00 P.M. and 5:30 P.M. 
During this interval, 79 cars or 10.2% of the garage ca- 
pacity, entered the street traffic flow. These 79 vehicles 
amounted to 20% of the northbound traffic on the street. 

The net change in the volume of northbound traffic 
both north and south of the exit is graphically shown in 
Figure 4. It is interesting to note that with an average 
increase of 46 vehicles per half hour on the street, there 
was an average of 34.8 cars per half hour, or 4.5% of 
the garage capacity, leaving the garage. In other words, 
an average of 4.5% of the garage capacity leaving the 
garage per half hour was equivalent to 75% of the aver- 
age increase in the street traffic. 

The peak increase in traffic on the street north of the 
exit occurred in the half hour interval between 3:00 P.M. 
and 3:30 P.M. when an increase of 139 vehicles approached 
the intersection of Riverside Drive and West Town Street. 
This represents an increase of 69% in the volume of 
trafic. During this same half hour period, 76 vehicles or 
9.8% of the garage capacity, left the garage and joined 
the traffic stream. These 76 vehicles amounted to 54.7% 
of the increased street traffic. 

On the basis of these observations, the percent of in- 
crease in the street traffic between the “before” and “after” 
studies, which was due to the garage, varied from 54.7% 
when there was peak increase in street traffic, to 95.3% 
when the peak number of vehicles were leaving the 
facility. 

Effect of Garage Reservoir Capacity and 
Rate of Parking Vehicles Upon Street Traffic 

One of the most common deficiencies to be found in 
present day off-street parking facilities is lack of sufficient 
reservoir space. Inadequate reservoir space not only limits 
the operation of the garage but also turns away customers. 

The size of a parking garage reservoir should be the 
differential between the average rate at which the vehicles 
can be stored and the rate at which the customers may 
arrive. If the rate at which the attendants can park the 
incoming cars is satisfactory to meet only the average de- 
mand on the garage, then the reservoir must be sufficiently 
large to absorb the peak demand. 

The Parking Manual of the American Automobile As- 
sociation reports that the average reservoir space of 50 
garages was equivalent to 7.6 spaces per 100 car capacity. 
Based on this average, the Lazarus Garage, with a capacity 
of 772 cars should have a reservoir capable of accommo- 
dating 58 vehicles instead of 25. 

As previously mentioned, the rate of arrival of the 
garage patrons during periods of peak demand exceeded 
the rate at which the attendants were able to store the 
vehicles. This resulted in the accumulation of waiting 
vehicles completely filling the reservoir and backing onto 
the street where they blocked the flow of through traffic 
( Figure 3). 
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on the street approach to the garage entrance. During the 
nine-hour period of the study on December 19, an aver- 
age of 48.3% of the traffic on Ludlow Street entered 
the garage. 

On the short section of Ludlow Street extending from 
the garage entrance a distance of 70 feet to the inter- 
section with Town Street there was an increase of 781 
vehicles during the nine-hour period after the garage was 
in operation (Figure 2). This is an increase of 72% 
over the previous volume of traffic and was entirely due 
to the demand for parking. Prior to the operation of the 
garage there was an average of 60 vehicles per half hour 
for the nine-hour period on this street. With the garage 
in Operation, the demand for parking increased this aver- 
age to 103 vehicles per half hour with an average of 50 
vehicles per half hour entering the facility. This average 
of 103 vehicles per half hour was maintained despite the 
fact that during the first hour and a half of the study 
there was a 19% decrease in the volume of traffic on this 
street due to the retail stores not opening until 12:30 P.M. 

During the peak half hour period from 1:00 P.M. to 
1:30 P.M. there were 171 vehicles on this section of 
street of which 139, or 81.7%, of the vehicles entered the 
garage. This volume of entering traffic was equivalent 
to 18% of the garage capacity. 


The average increase of 43 vehicles, or 72‘, per half 
hour in advance of the garage entrance was the equivalent 
of 5.5% of the garage capacity. During the peak half 
hour period from 1:00 P.M. to 1:30 P.M., the net increase 
in the volume of traffic on the street amounted to 126 
vehicles, or an increase of 280% over the previous volume 
of traffic in the same period. This peak half hour increase 
of 126 vehicles was equal to 16.3% of the garage ca- 
pacity. In other words, during the peak half hour period, 
when 18% of the garage capacity entered the garage, there 
was a corresponding increase of 280° in the street traffic, 
or the equivalent of 16.3‘ of the capacity of the garage, 
and 100% of this increased traffic on the street entered 
the garage. 

Beyond the garage entrance there was an average de- 
crease in the volume of traffic of —6.7 cars per half hour 
or an 11% decrease. As noted in Figure 2, there was a 
total of 121 less vehicles beyond the garage entrance dur- 
ing the nine-hour period of the December 19th study. 
This decrease in traffic may be attributed to the following 
reasons: 

1. Vehicles that formerly traversed the street in search 
of a parking space, patronized the garage after it was 
in Operation. 


Nm 


Vehicles that were formerly in the habit of using the 
street were driven away by the increased congestion 
and delay encountered at the intersection of Ludlow 
Street and West Town Street. 


Effect of Parking Demand on Left 
Turning Movement Leading to Garage 


The critical point of traffic movements occur at the 
intersections. Increased left turning movements result in 
additional conflicts between opposing streams of traffic, 
thereby adding to the existing street congestion and delay. 
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The relative increase in the volume of left and right turn- 
ing movements at the intersection of Ludlow Street and 
West Town Street is shown in Figure 2. The average 
number of left turns before the operation of the garage 
was 24.5 per half hour. The average number of left turns 
after the garage was open was also modified by the delay 
in opening the retail stores until 12:30 P.M. Between the 
hours of 9:00 A.M. and 12:00 P.M. there were 299% less 
than the previous number in that period. However, the 
overall average number of left turns for the 9-hour period 
of the “after” study increased to 39.2 per half hour or 
an increase of 60%. 

The peak 30 minute volume of left turns occurred 
trom 1:30 to 2:00 P.M. when 79 vehicles turned into 
Ludlow Street. When this number is compared with the 
“before” total of 34 left turns for the same half hour period 
it represents an increase of 1327. 

During the 9-hour period there was an average in- 
crease of 14.6 left turns, or 60°, per half hour which was 
equivalent to 1.9% of the garage capacity. The peak net 
increase in left turns occurred during the half hour period 
from 1:00 P.M. to 1:30 P.M. and amounted to 54 vehicles 
or an increase of 300% over the “before” number. This 
peak half hour increase was equivalent to 79% of the 
garage capacity 





Fig. 3 
View of garage reservoir filled to capacity 
and vehicles backed into street 


It is necessary that a parking facility provide rapid 
handling of the incoming cars if these vehicles are to 
avoid causing traffic delays on the street. During the pe- 
riods of peak demand on the Lazarus Garage, the incom- 
ing patrons arrived faster than the attendants were able 
to park the vehicles. As a result the accumulation of 
waiting vehicles backed up into the street the distance of 
70 feet to the intersection where the left-turning vehicles 
halted the through movement of traffic on West Town 
Street. This condition is depicted in Figure 3. 

Effect of Parking Demand on Right 


Turning Movements Leading to Garage 
A similar increase was noted in the number of vehicles 


turning right into Ludlow Street. The previous average 
number of right turning movements before the garage was 
opened amounted to 35 per half hour for the nine-hour 
period. This number increased to 65 per half hour after 
the garage was in operation, or an increase of 82%. 
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traffic. A majority of the garage customers coming from 
the eastern and southern part of the city as well as from 
the business district, use this street. 

The garage exit is on the opposite side of the struc- 
ture from the entrance and fronts on Riverside Drive 
which flanks the east bank of the Scioto River. River- 
side Drive is one of the principal arteries leading to the 
northern part of the city and terminates a short distance 
south of the garage. It carires a heavy volume of traffic 
as it provides a means of by-passing the business district 


located two blocks to the east. 


Method of Study 


Prior to the completion of the garage, a volume count 
was made, from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. on Friday, November 
7, 1947, of all traffic entering the intersection of West 
Town Street and Riverside Drive, as well as the intersec- 
tion of West Town Street and Ludlow Street. This volume 
count was taken in 5-minute periods in order to detect 
the slightest fluctuation in the characteristic traffic flow 
of the area and more readily relate this flow to the num- 
ber of vehicles entering and leaving the garage during 
the “after” study. 

Approximately four weeks after the garage was in 
operation, a similar count was taken from 9 A.M. to 
6 P.M. on Friday, December 19, 1947. 
count was made of all vehicles entering and leaving the 


In addition, a 
garage during each 5-minute period. Unfortunately, at 
the time of the second volume count, since it was one 
week before Christmas, the downtown retail stores did 
not open until 12:30 P.M. although the garage was in 
operation 24 hours a day. As a result, the period of greatest 
demand on the garage occurred from 12 to 1:30 P.M. 
It was realized that since the count was taken so near to 
Christmas, it resulted in an abnormally large demand on 
the garage for shopper parking. Therefore, all results of 
the study, as related to the generated traffic on the streets, 
would be due to an unusually heavy concentrated demand 
for parking in the garage and not necessarily be repre- 
sentative of a normal business day. However, this adverse 
effect may be offset in some measure by the fact that since 
the garage had just recently opened many people had not 
yet adopted the regular custom of using the facility, other- 
wise the peak loads might have been even heavier due to 
the addition of the occasional customers to the regular 
type of patron. 

During the second volume count a No Left Turn stand- 
ard was erected by the Police Department at the inter- 
section of West Town Street and Riverside Drive between 
the hours of 3:05 P.M. and 5:25 P.M. This restriction 
affected the normal traffic pattern at this intersection, 
resulting in the total left turning movement for the 9-hour 
period being less than in the previous study. 


Generated Traffic Due To Parking Demand 
During the 9-hour period of the study before the 
garage was in operation the total traffic entering the com- 
bined intersections amounted to 14,277 vehicles. During 
the same period of time after the garage was in operation, 
a total of 16,053 vehicles entered the area. This repre- 
sents an increase of 1776 vehicles, or 12.4%, in the total 
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traffic entering and leaving the combined intersections. 
Of this increase in traffic, 902 vehicles entered the garage 
and 713 departed during the nine-hour period, for a total 
1615 vehicles. Thus the increase in traffic flow directly 
attributed to the demand for parking was equivalent to 
91% of the total increase in the volume of traffic on 
the streets. 


The comparative change in the volume of traffic at 
the two intersections is graphically shown in Figure 2. 
As previously mentioned, the erection of the No Left 
Turn standard at the intersection of West Town Street 
and Riverside Drive resulted in a decrease in the total 
number of left turns during the period of the second study. 
On Riverside Drive, south of the intersection with West 
Town Street, there was an increase of 300 vehicles in the 
southbound traffic which was in no respect due to the 
garage. However, in the “before” study, during the period 
from 4:00 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. a total of 232 vehicles ap- 
proaching the intersection from the north on Riverside 
Drive, turned left into Town Street. If during the “after’ 
study, approximately the same number of vehicles were 
prevented from making this turning movement and con- 
tinued straight across the intersection, they may possibly 


have contributed to this increase. 
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Effect of Generated Demand on 
Street Approach to Garage Entrance 


The traffic which was due to the demand for parking 
was found to represent an increase of 11.3% in the volume 


of traffic on the streets. Attention is now directed to the 
effect of this parking demand upon the volume of traffic 
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The Effect of An Off-Street Parking 
Garage As a Traffic Generator 


By WILLARD H. ARMSTRONG (Assoc. Mem., ITE) 
Asst. Traffic Engineer, Ohio Department of Highways 


i ie IDEAL location for an off-street parking facility is 
as Close as economically possible to the area of greatest 
deficiency of parking space with relation to the demand. 
It is equally important that it be situated close to the 
routes of travel of the prospective parkers whom it is to 
serve in order to avoid excess travel. However, in determin- 
ing the location of a parking facility, consideration should 
not only be given to the problem of establishing adequate 
off-street storage but also to maintaining the increased traf- 
fic flow on the adjacent streets due to the use of that 
facility. The location of the terminal, the convenience of 
parking and the efficiency with which the facility is oper- 
ated can readily modify the traffic pattern on adjacent 
streets. If consideration of the flow of vehicles to and from 
the proposed facility is neglected in determining its loca- 
tion, the facility will not be effective in reducing the 
congestion in the business district. This congestion on the 
adjacent streets due to the operation of a parking garage 
may readily occur in the following ways: 
|. The capacity of the adjacent streets may be partly 
taken up by the movement of vehicles to and from 
the garage. 


~ 


2. The normal flow of traffic may be interrupted by 
vehicles entering and leaving the facility. 

3. The location of the entrances and exits of the facility 
with respect to the predominant origins and destina- 
tions of the parkers may result in increased turning 
movements on the approaches to the garage. 

4. Insufficient reservoir space to accommodate entering 
vehicles during periods of peak demand may result in 
the accumulated cars backing up into the street. 

An opportunity to study the effect of the operation of 

a large parking garage upon the traffic flow on the ad- 

jacent streets presented itself with the construction of a 

four-story, open-deck parking garage owned and operated 

by the F. & R. Lazarus Department Store in Columbus, 

Ohio. By making a traffic volume count on the adjacent 

streets before the garage was in operation and a similar 

count after the garage was functioning, together with a 

count of the number of vehicles entering and leaving the 

garage during the period, it was possible to obtain some 
measure of the influence of this parking facility on street 
traffic. 


The Lazarus Parking Garage 
The location of this garage as a parking terminal is 
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nearly ideal, since it is situated only two blocks from the 
principal street in Columbus and one block from the 
Lazarus Department Store. At the same time, due to its 
location on Riverside Drive, which parallels the Scioto 
River through what is known as the Civic Center of 
Columbus, the garage may be considered as being on the 
fringe of the business district. This proximity to the down- 
town stores and business district makes it very convenient 
for both shopper and business parking. It is constructed 
on a triangular site covering an area of 55,000 square 
feet and abutting on three streets as shown in Figure 1. 
The garage has a capacity of 772 vehicles with a parking 
area of 249,565 square feet. The rate structure, which 
would no doubt appeal to the long-time parker, is based 
on a charge of 25 cents for the first hour and 5 cents for 


each additional hour. 





Fig. 1 : 
View of garage looking south on Riverside Drive 


The garage is an open-deck type of structure built of 
reinforced concrete and consists of three tiers of parking 
decks connected by a d’'Humy type of ramp system so 
that the front and rear portions are staggered, thus making 
each successive level a half story above the other. 

The entrance to the garage is situated on Ludlow Street 
which is a short one-way street southbound from West 
Town Street and normally carries a very minor flow of 
traffic. Four entrance lanes, located 70 feet from West 
Town Street, admit the vehicles into a reservoir space 
with a capacity of 25 cars, where they are turned over to 
attendants for parking. West Town Street, which bounds 
the garage on the north, is one of the major east and west 
arteries of the city and carries a relatively high flow of 
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problem—not alone to his prime responsibility. 


In one city surveyed, it was learned that an extensive 
program for relighting the downtown section was well 
beyond the early planning stages. The plan was going to 
cost nearly one-quarter million dollars. “Have you given 
any consideration to the relation of the new lighting stand- 
ards and the very badly needed relocation of your down- 


asked. He 


replied that the poles were heavy enough to support the 


town traffic signals?” a division head was 
signals! There was no appreciation of the simple fact that 
that the new signals would influence precise location much 
more than the luminaires for which the poles were pri- 
marily designed. The extra effort to locate signals that 
could be seen by vehicles and pedestrians would easily be 
paid for by reduced accidents within a year of the first 


throw of the new switch. 


Other examples of lack of appreciation for traffic values 
were found in the Department of Public Works, the City 
Engineer's office, the City Planning Department, the Street 
Cleaning Department, the Corporations Councils’ office, the 
Utilities Department, the Board of Education. 


(4) The Police Department of cities 
are blamed for too many of the 
town’s traffic ills. 

Over the years, the law enforcement agencies have 
been going about their business of curbing criminals with 
the public generally satisfied with the operation. Then 
the sudden passage of the flood of traffic laws, coincident 
with the upsurge of private ownership of motor vehicles 


some 30 years ago, put the police department in the city 


plarning and public relations business. The new laws 
made everybody criminals at some time or other. The 


years went on with the public feeling that traffic service 
from the municipality was all a police matter. This citizen 
conception is gradually being changed, but other city 
departments won't “lean over backwards” to fulfill their traf- 
fic responsibilities until the public holds them responsible. 

As an example of this tendency to blame the police for 
everything unpleasant in traffic, the Association city survey 
activities showed a general belief that the downtown park- 
ing problem would only be improved when the police 
“got to work” and arrested everybody who parked more 
than one hour downtown. Some cities wanted blanket 20 
minute regulations enforced rigidly. 

A basic mistake in city planning and in business policy 
—not forseeing the present demands of individual auto 
ownership is blaming the police. The police are properly 
reluctant to become a part of the thinking which goes 
like this—"since we have only 1000 parking spaces down- 
town and 1500 cars wanting to use them, let’s have the 
police fime everyone five dollars if they stay downtown 
too long!’ 

The apprehension of speeders with murderous disre- 
gard for life and property seems more of a police function, 
but it is more basic to blame the school system which 
releases young drivers with no preparation for an activity 


which is such a large part of being a good citizen. 
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(5) The formation of Traffic Com- 
mittees*, either officially set up by 
city ordinance or a citizen advisory 
group, is no assurance of a good 
traffic program. 


in the 


It is recognized—or it appears that we are 
process of recognizing—that the “standard” recommenda- 
tion of forming a traffic committee is not going to auto- 
matically furnish the coordination and public enthusiasm 
necessary to “spark” the traffic program. The Association's 
city survey work disclosed (a) that ordinances creating 
Traffic Committees in some cities not having otherwise 
good city administration was merely of “paper” value, (b) 
that the personalities on the Committee were more im- 
portant than the fact of the Committee's existence, (Cc) 
that Traffic Committees generally fail in not advising all 
city departments in matters concerning traffic. The Com- 
mittee may bicker for hours about the height of a hedge 
at a corner and completely ignore basically bad practices 
in the everyday operation of the police department, the 
traffic courts, or the department of public works, (d) that 
the effectiveness of the Committee—notwithstanding the 
health of the general city government or the quality or 
interest of the members—is as effective as its public rela- 
tions program. In our democratic cities, the officials, from 
the department head to the top men, are necessarily always 
a little behind public opinion. The Committee must gen- 
erate a desire for a specific improvement before the chief 
executive and the council will take official action! 

In some cities, even where the Committee is composed 
of citizens only, the public respect for the work of the 
Committee is so high and the timing with respect to public 
acceptance so good, that the “advice” of the group is 
almost accepted as an order. In other cities the Commit- 
tee’s scientific deliberations of intricate problems of co- 
ordination are brushed aside at council sessions in the heat 


of public interest in other matters. 
(6) Strong community leadership 
in traffic safety by some organiza- 
tion is necessary. 

In the cities surveyed by the Association, it was obvious 
that the majority of leading citizens and almost all organi- 
zations were “anxious to do something about traffic’. It 
was equally obvious that each organization—including the 
insurance groups— were wandering around expending 
energy looking for a program. What they really were 
looking for was leadership! When given something specific 


to promote, the organization immediately came to life. 


(See CITY TRAFFIC, page 167) 


An official Traffic Committee is composed of the depart- 
ment heads concerned with traffic such as the police chief, 
the city engineer, the traffic engineer, the court judge, 
the city planner. Some committees also include citizen 
representatives of organizations. The committees gen- 
erally are advisory to the department and the council and 
chief executive. 
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City Traffic Administration 


By J. A. CARROTHERS (Assoc. Mem., ITE) 
Traffic Engineer, City of Schenectady, New York 


B Sineee Is NO laboratory in which to study city traffic 

problems other than in the cities themselves. There 
are nO guinea pigs or small scale models that simulate the 
complex operation of the thousands of miles of streets 
which hold our cities together. There are no pilot plants 
to point out the requirements of good traffic administra- 
tion. Recognizing this, the Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment of the Association of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
some years ago added the item “city traffic surveys” to the 
program of its traffic engineering section. Prior to the 
author’s recent appointment to the City of Schenectady, 
he was directly concerned with the operation of this 
program. 

Nine cities were surveyed: Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia; Morristown, New Jersey; Westport, Connecticut; 
Elgin, Illinois; Williamsport, Pennsylvania; Peoria, Illinois; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Joplin, Missouri; and Great Neck Plaza, 
Long Island. 

Limited studies of specific problems were also con- 
ducted in Garden City, New York; Boonton, New Jersey; 
Bergen County, New Jersey; Omaha, Nebraska; Pough- 
keepsie, New York, and Bronxville, New York. Recently 
completed are studies in five cities of the Mohawk Valley 
in New York State—Utica, Rome, Amsterdam, Little Falls, 
and Herkimer. 


A stock-taking of the city survey work shows some 
answers to the question, “What's wrong with traffic in our 
cities?” The following paragraphs present the answers in 
the shape of principles to guide future action: 


(1) Whether it is pleasant or not, it 
must be admitted that a city traffic 
program is a matter of “politics”. 


A sad matter indeed is the plight of well-meaning 
police traffic divisions and of traffic engineers, whose talent 
is hopelessly wasted due to the morale-shattering fact that 
traffic controls are installed on the basis of aldermanic 
strength. In one city surveyed, it was evident that over 
50% of the stop signs in towns were unwarranted! Each 
had been installed by vote of the full Board of Aldermen. 
Investigation showed that it had been the practice for 
aldermen to agree to vote for signs at a given intersection 
in any ward if another alderman would vote for similar 
signs in his. 

The Association studies included cities having the town 
meeting, the “double-house” of ward-elected council and 
aldermanic board, the commission form, the strong mayor 
form, and the city manager form. The basic form of gov- 
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ernment was found to be a most important factor in good 
trafic administration as it is in other city problems. The 
performance record of city government in traffic checked 
closely with studies of governmental research groups im 


terested in other matters. 


It was clear that the basic principle of good city ad 
ministration—that the responsibility for each phase of 
government be clearly fixed and obvious to all—also ap- 
plied to the traffic program. In cities having the clear-cut 
lines of authority characteristic of the strong-mayor form 
or the manager-council form, the job was either accom- 
plished well within the funds available—or it was clear 
who was falling down on the job. 


(2) The “top man” must be “sold” 
that traffic responsibility is an im- 
portant municipal function. 


If the mayor or city chief executive has either a strong 
hand by charter or by force of personality, it is most 
difficult to push through measures for better and safer 
trafic if he is not “traffic minded”. A municipal bus 
company manager in an eastern city said, “We are getting 
new equipment and efficient operation now for only one 
reason—the mayor is our first in 15 years who has been 
transportation conscious’. 


In one city surveyed, the mayor said, “I believe I was 
elected because I promised to do something about our 
trafic problem”. On being phoned very shortly after the 
Association survey report was presented, this same mayor, 
when questioned about action his Traffic Committee had 
taken, said, “Do you hear that rumble in the background— 
that’s a bulldozer leveling the new parking area you recom- 
mended in your report”. It was only a scant two weeks 
after the report was presented! 


In one city surveyed, the mayor said, “I'll see that our 
council committee studies this matter”. They are still 


studying it! 
(3) Since traffic is a municipal serv- 
ice rendered in part by almost 
every department in the city, there 
must be definite interest on the 
part of each division head and a 
high degree of coordination between 
divisions. 
The responsibility for coordinating city department 
operations properly falls on the elected chief executive, 
but each department head must be “sold” that all phases 


of his work must be assayed in its relation to the traffic 
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the feelings of the merchants? Wouldn't local merchants 
point out the possibility that these officials were prejudiced 
and were not giving the correct data? It was evident that 
we would have to clear up this point to the satisfaction 
of all. The second phase of this study was undertaken. 
Postal card questionnaires were forwarded to Chambers of 
Commerce of 90 cities with the request that these be for- 
warded to the president of the merchants association whose 
members were most affected by one-way streets in their 
city. These merchants associations were requested to ob- 
tain the consensus of opinion of their members regarding 
the following questions: 

Question 1—Are you for, against, or neutral to one-way 
streets? 

Question 2—Have they had permanent, harmful effects 
on adjacent business? 

Question 3—Are the over-all benefits of the one-way 
street plan sufficient to receive your favorable recom- 
mendations? 

Question 4—I1s the one-way street plan popular with 
the general public? 

Again we were fortunate in receiving a high percent- 
age return of answers from merchants associations from all 
sections of the nation. Seventy-three per cent of the cities 
returned questionnaire cards. Complete information was 
contained on 50 of the returned cards. The results are 
illustrated in Fig. 3. 

The returns from the second phase of this study com- 
pletely cleared any doubt we may have had regarding the 
attitude of merchants towards one-way streets. Summariz- 
ing briefly each question in turn we find: 

Question I1—Merchants are definitely for one-way 
streets after such installations have proven their value. 
The consensus of opinion of the members of 80 per cent 
of the organizations reporting prove this point. Only 10 
per cent were against one-way streets. 

Question 2—One-way streets do not have permanent, 
harmful effects on adjacent business. Eighty (80) per 
cent of the merchants associations believe this to be true. 
Only 4 per cent believe one-way streets to be partially 
harmful. 

Question 3—Of exceptional interest is the fact that 83 
per cent of the organizations would recommend one-way 
street traffic control to other cities on the basis of its over- 
all benefits. 


Ouestion 4-—The popularity of one-way streets with the 
general public is indicated by an 82 per cent opinion that 


this is so. 


The pride and enthusiasm of a number of reporting 
cities for their one-way street plan is demonstrated by their 
desire to furnish additional facts which have developed 
from their experiences with one-way traffic control. Some 
of their comments are very enlightening: 

Fort Wayne, Indiana—'Surveys made before and after 
the installation went into effect indicated 50 per cent 
more traffic handled at stepped-up speeds, with fewer acci- 
dents. Increased traffic volumes traveled at speeds as much 
as 75 per cent higher than was possible on two-way streets. 
Delay periods were cut as much as 86 per cent and acci- 
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NATION-WIDE SURVEY 


ONE- WAY STREET EXPERIENCE 


CITIES HAVING POPULATIONS - 50,000 & OVER 
STUDY NO.2 
CONSENSUS OF OPINION OF 
MEMBERS OF MERCHANTS ASSOCIATIONS 
1949 
5O CITIES REPORTED ON THEIR EXPERIENCE WITH ONE-WAY STREETS. 


WHETHER MERCHANTS ARE FOR OR AGAINST ONE-WAY STREETS 


FOR. ONE- WAY STREETS 








80% 


AGAINST ONE-WAY STREETS 10% 


/ 


NEUTRAL 10% 


WHETHER ONE-WAY STREETS ARE HARMFUL TO BUSINESS 
NOT HARMFUL 30% 








HARMFUL 
















NO COMMENT 


WHETHER OVER-ALL BENEFITS OF ONE-WAY STREETS ARE 
SUFFICIENT TO RECEIVE MERCHANTS FAVORABLE RECOMMENDATION 


WOULD RECOMMEND 867. 
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WOULD NOT RECOMMEND 6% 


NO COMMENT 8%, | 


WHETHER ONE- WAY STREETS ARE POPULAR WITH PUBLIC 
POPULAR WITH PUBLIC 82% 





NOT POPULAR 10% 


NO COMMENT 8% 
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Fig. 3 


dents were reduced 10 per cent during a 10 month period. 
General opinion of retailers is that new system had caused 
no harm to business but had contributed greatly in allevi- 


ating our traffic congestion problem”. 


Providence, R. 1.—"One-way streets have not been 
harmful to business but have eased up traffic flow in the 
downtown area. This has encouraged people to come into 


the area to shop”. 


Clifton, N. J—‘Invariably there is considerable pro- 
test immediately after inauguration of such plans but these 
objections stop as soon as the public realizes the tre- 
mendous benefits of one-way thoroughfares, where needed, 


and eventually comes to enjoy the wholesome results”. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—"Our membership (merchants 
associations ) is highly enthusiastic over the results of our 
one-way planning”. 


Los Angeles, Calif—'‘Cordon counts taken since the 
institution of these one-way streets has shown that, on an 
average, 30 per cent more traffic is being handled by this 
pair of one-way streets”. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.—'The volume of traffic on one- 
way streets has increased approximately 30 per cent. Speed 
of traffic has increased slightly, however, travel time has 
been reduced considerably due to reduction in congestion. 


(See ONE-WAY STREET, page 167) 
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Question 6—What was the final reaction of merchants, 
residents, motorists, transit, truckers, or others towards 
one-way streets? For them or opposed to them? 


The return on the questionnaire cards was highly grati- 
fying. Within a period of one month, 66 per cent of the 
answers had been received furnishing us with the infor- 
mation desired. It was found that the data contained in 
56 replies could be used as the experience of cities having 
a real one-way plan. The remainder were discarded be- 
cause the scattered nature or the shortness of the one-way 
streets did not give the desired experience. A number of 
cities cooperated even further by submitting letters which 
gave additional valuable and interesting experiences. A 
summary of the data received is effectively illustrated in 
Figures 1 and 2. 
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THOSE WHO OPPOSED ONE-WAY STREETS 
MERCHANTS 
RESIDENTS 

MOTORISTS 

TRANSIT 

TRUCKERS 

BUILDING OWNERS 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
SCATTERED RESISTANCE 
NO OPPOSITION 


PUBLICIZING PERIOD BEFORE ONE-WAY STREETS WENT INTO EFFECT 


1 WEEK 

2 WEEKS 

3 WEEKS 

} MONTH 
2 MONTHS 
3 MONTHS 
4 MONTHS 
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8 MONTHS 
NONE 


TRIAL PERIOD BEFORE ONE-WAY STREETS WERE ACCEPTED 


10 DAYS 
1 MONTH 
2 MONTHS 
3 MONTHS 
4 MONTHS 
5 MONTHS 
© MONTHS 
NONE 


DEPT. OF PUBLIC WORKS - TRAFFIC ENG. DIVISION - FRESNO, CAL. 
Fig. 1 


54%, 








27% 














A review of the initial survey reveals the following 
interesting and pertinent facts regarding the experiences 
of these cities: 

Question 1—One-way streets are found predominantly 
in residential and business districts. 


Question 2—Merchants are the chief opponents of any 


one-way street plan as reported by 54% of the Cities. 
Thirty per cent of the cities inaugurated one-way plans 
with no opposition. 
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Question 3—One to three months advance publicity is 
desirable for a one-way plan as indicated by 51 per cent 
of the cities reporting. 

Question 4—No trial period was necessary for 45 per 
cent of the cities reporting, but should one be necessary, 3 
months is considered the most desirable by 27 per cent 
of the cities. 

Question 5—Traffic engineers and police traffic officers 
were unanimous in declaring their one-way street plans 
successful. 

Question 060—One-way streets are benficial to property 
owners and business concerns as reported by 71 per cent 
of the cities. Only 5 per cent reported the systems par- 
tially harmful. 


Question 


7—Of extreme interest is the fact that the 
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merchants who are the chief opponents of the one-way 
plan were reported to be for the plan in 66 per cent of 
the cities after a trial period. All other groups are reported 
to have a high regard for one-way streets. 


Phase “Two” of Questionnaire Survey 

The surprising reversal of the attitude of merchants 
towards one-way streets as reported by traffic engineers 
and police traffic officials, planted the seed of doubt in 
our minds. Did these officials have a true perspective of 
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One-Way Street Experience of Cities 


By ROBERT D. DIER (Mem., ITE) 






City Traffic Engineer, Fresno, California 


y YOUR CITY one of those typical American communi- 

ties whose central business district is composed of 
inadequate sized blocks bounded by a rectangular grid 
system of narrow streets? Is your city desparately in need 
of a solution to the traffic congestion and accident prob- 
lem created by the ever increasing vehicular traffic on 
your narrow streets? If these conditions exist in your 
community, do not despair, because a possible solution 
to your problems does exist. 

There is a proven plan of traffic control for such cities, 
inexpensive to install and very effective towards producing 
the desired results. This plan is commonly referred to as 
the one-way street plan of traffic control. There is evi- 
dence that fifty per cent of the 239 cities in this nation 
having populations of 50,000 or over are not enjoying the 
accident and congestion reduction benefits of this plan. 
Only a small percentage of these 239 cities have gone so 
far as to install a complete one-way street system in their 
central business districts. It is entirely possible that hun- 
dreds of cities under 50,000 population could use this 
plan as a solution to their traffic problems. 


Why isn’t the one-way plan of traffic control used more 
extensively by cities if it is so effective as a means of allevi- 
ating the traffic congestion and accident problem? One 
logical reason is that certain cities do not have the “grid” 
type of street pattern required for most effective one-way 
operation. Another reason, in rare instances, is that the 
early planners of certain cities were farsighted enough to 
provide street widths and block design adequate for the 
two-way movement of the large present day volumes of 
vehicular trafic. The more plausible reason, however, is 
that many Cities are not aware of the numerous advantages 
of the one-way street plan, nor are they informed as to 
the extent of the success of one-way street operation in 
the more progressive cities that have pioneered in one- 
way street traffic control. There is no excuse for cities not 
being informed on the advantages of the one-way plan 
because it has been publicized for many years in leading 
periodicals throughout the nation.* Perhaps they have 
not been informed on the over-all experience of cities using 
one-way street control. This experience has been publi- 
cized from time to time in piece-meal fashion, and evi- 
dently has not been strong enough to convince cities of 
the desirability of one-way streets. There still remains 
considerable doubt in the minds of many as to whether 
such a plan would be successful in their communities. 
Successful one-way systems in other cities are often looked 
* A recent example is the article “Facilitating Traffic Flow 


With One-Way Streets”, appearing in the October, 1949 
issue of TRAFFIC ENGINEERING. 
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upon as special cases—not necessarily an indication that 


they would be desirable in the home community. 


Nationwide Survey Undertaken 

The City of Fresno (pop. 90,000), similar to many 
cities throughout the nation, has inherited a street system 
in its central business district of the grid-type pattern, 
having widths and block lengths which are inadequate to 
serve two-way traffic movements under present and future 
traffic conditions. Traffic volumes have approximately 
doub!ed on these streets in the past two years, maintaining 
pace with the rapid growth or the city. Even in the past, 
traffic conditions have been such that there has been a 
trend of thinking towards one-way streets on the part of 
the more visionary citizens of this community. This think- 
ing was the result of reading of the experience of other 
cities, or resulted from favorable reports by travelers who 
had witnessed one-way street operation in other munici- 
palities. In spite of their favorable attitude there still re- 
main a number of questions which must be answered 
before the one-way plan will receive the unanimous sup- 
port of the citizens of this community. These answers, to 
be impressive, must be based on facts obtained, not from 
the experiences of a few cities, but from a nationwide 
experience covering all sizes of cities and conditions. 

The City of Fresno undertook a nationwide study for 
the purpose of obta:ning the one-way street experience of 
as many Cities as possib‘e in every section of the country. 
The statistical department of the National Safety Council 
cooperated by furnishing a list of cities of 50,000 or more 
population who had reported one-way streets in operation 
in connection with their National Safety Contest report. 
It was decided to use the simple, self-addressed, penny 
postal card type of questionnaire in order not to discour- 
age replys. These postal cards, containing the following 
questions, were mailed in separate envelopes to traffic engi- 
neers and police traffic officials in 100 cities: 

Phase “One” of Questionnaire Survey 

Question 1—Are one-way streets located in business, 
residential, industrial, or other districts? 

Question 2—Who resisted the one-way street plan— 
Merchants, Residents, Motorists, Transit, Truckers, or 
Others? 

Question 3—How long was the publicized period, the 
trial period? 

Question 4—Was the one-way system successful, not 
successful? 

Question 5—Was there evidence of property owners 
and business concerns being (1) harmed, or (2) bene- 
fited by one-way streets? 
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Off-Street Parking News Round-up 


By LeVERNE JOHNSON (Assoc. Mem., ITE) 


Traffic Engineer, American Automobile Association 
Washington, D. C. 


© dwn Parking News Round-Up attained some 

popularity as an annual feature during the past couple 

of years. It is hoped that it will gain in popularity and use- 

fulness to such an extent that ITE members and others 

will use it as a medium for reporting progress in parking. 

The following summarized list of 37 cities reporting 

is by no means exhaustive. Any corrections or additions 

of other cities which readers may know about will be 
appreciated. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (Pop. 85,000 ) 


An origin-destination study and other parking use 
data are being completed, all to be coordinated with studies 
of other cities in the East Bay area. (Reported by Richard 
Gallagher, Director of Public Works ) 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA (Pop. 106,000 ) 

In the November 1948 election, voters approved a 
charter amendment which authorized the city to acquire 
property for, construct, and operate off-street vehicular 
parking facilities. Financing will be provided by revenue 
bonds plus an allocation of $50,000 or 25 per cent of the 
parking meter revenue. 

The city planning commission is in the final stages of 
preparing a report which will recommend that the city 
acquire about 3,000 off-street parking spaces under the 
provisions of the new charter amendment. A number of 
sites are being considered and appraisals being made for 
an initial increment of 1,400 off-street parking spaces.( Re- 
ported by D. J. Faustman, Traffic Engineer ) 


DENVER, COLORADO (Pop. 322,000 ) 

In 1948 the people of Denver voted a 412 million 
dollar bond issue to be used for the purpose of purchasing 
property and constructing ramps for off-street parking pur- 
poses. Shortly after the money was voted, the Mayor ap- 
pointed an off-street parking committee consisting of lay 
members who are charged with the responsibility of select- 
ing sites, employing architects to design ramps, deciding 
who is to operate the facilities, the city or private enter- 
prise, and rates to be charged. The committee was estab- 
lished by city ordinance and $50,000 was allocated for 
initial engineering services. All plans prepared by the 
committee are to be referred to the City Planner and 
Traffic Engineer before they are adopted for construction. 

To date no sites have been selected, but it is anticipated 
that within a short time recommendations will be made 
to the Mayor and Council for the purchase of at least 
four sites within the central business district. A decision 
will be made after the sites are selected as to whether or 
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not there will be surface lots or ramp facilities. 

Out of the 444 million dollars voted for this project, 
+ million dollars is to be used in the central business dis- 
trict and the other half million dollars to be used in the 
outlying districts. (Reported by Henry A. Barnes, Direc- 


tor, Traffic Engineering Section ) 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT (Pop. 35,000) 

Back as far as 1928, it became evident that off-street 
parking facilities would be necessary to relieve traffic con- 
gestion. Other studies were made throughout the years 
resulting finally in the Parking Act of 1941. A _ local 
ordinance establishing necessary legal machinery for action 
was approved by a referendum later the same year. Sur- 
veys began in 1944 and tentative plans, including cost 
estimates, were prepared in 1945. In 1947 new zoning 
regulations were adopted calling for off-street parking in 
connection with certain land uses. 

A new parking act was passed in 1949. The essential 
difference between the old and new is: Under the old 
act the Town must pay for all improvements and, if Town 
Meeting so voted, part of the cost of acquisition of prop- 
erty; under the new act the benefited properties must pay 
all costs of land acquisition and may have to pay a por- 
tion of the improvements if Town Meeting so votes. 

The probabilities are the financing will be done largely 
by special benefit assessments and some portion of the 
improvement costs by direct taxation. The probabilities 
are that bond issues will not be involved, although the 
Town has the authority to issue bonds if the Finance 
Board believes this procedure wise. 

No parking authority is specifically so designated. How- 
ever, the Selectmen, through the Commissioner of Public 
Works, for all practical purposes will act as a parking 
authority. 

The parking facilities will be owned and operated by 
the municipality. It is doubtful if they will ever be leased 
tO private operators. (Reported by Joseph W. Cone, Com- 
missioner, Department of Public Works ) 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT (Pop. 166,000) 

A little over two years ago, the city, in cooperation with 
a committee of downtown merchants, established what is 
known as the Armory Parking Lot. It is a peripheral lot 
located about a mile from the downtown area. There is 
a shuttle bus and, while the bus does not pay for itself, 
the lot does. The parking charge for all day is 5c. Lot 
capacity is 700 vehicles. The land it is situated on belongs 
to the State and is loaned, rent free, to the city for parking 
purposes. The only cost is that of the attendant, insurance, 
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heat and light. It operates at capacity about 90 per cent 
of the time. Most of the parkers are office and factory 
workers. By parking in the lot it is freeing a number of 
places that would otherwise be occupied in the downtown 
area. It is considered an unusually successful operation. 

There are many parking lots, but a recent spot check 
revealed that of 49 lots observed there were 64 instances 
during a six-day week when parkers were turned away due 
to the lot being full. 

The city is contemplating use of its powers for the 
acquisition of land for the construction of off-street park- 
ing facilities. Everyone is in favor of more parking, except 
the parking lot operators. 

The last legislature allowed a bill authorizing the issu- 
ing of revenue bonds for parking facilities to die in com- 
mittee. (Reported by Charles M. Upham, Jr., Traffic 
Engineer ) 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA (Pop. 173,000) 

A complete parking study involving some 34,000 inter- 
views with motorists parked at the curb and 6,000 parked 
in lots and garages is being completed and will probably 
be released shortly. (Reported by Harry Howard, Jr., 
Traffic Engineer ) 


MIAMI, FLORIDA (Pop. 172,000) 

During the year 1949, two privately operated parking 
garages were opened in Miami with a total capacity of 
1,210 cars. One is of the enclosed type with four enclosed 
floors and a roof deck, capable of accommodating 650 
cars. The other is of the D’humy Ramp type with the 
open deck floors in three sections, accommodating a total 
of 560 cars. 

The enclosed garage has semi-circular ramps in one 
corner and a portion of the cars are parked by the drivers 
who have specific assignments on a monthly rental basis. 

The open deck structure has three center decks stag- 
gered between two tiers of four decks each on the sides. 
All of the decks are cantilevered out over the supporting 
posts. Ramps go from one level to the next at frequent 
intervals. 

These two garages, together with some recently opened 
additional privately operated parking lots, have provided 
some needed relief to the parking problem in the down- 
town area. Some of the outlying business districts are now 
working on possible plans for city-operated off-street park- 
ing lots with meters, but no arrangements have yet been 
completed for any of them. 

The new open deck garage has received a great deal 
of publicity in all parts of the country because of its un- 
usual character, including the cantilevered decks. It is 
understood that one of the large stores in the city has 
made arrangements with this garage for customer parking, 
but the details are not complete. (Reported by Earl J. 
Reeder, Director, Traffic and Transportation ) 


BURLINGTON, IOWA (Pop. 25,000) 


The City of Burlington does not have a parking author- 
ity. The City Council is authorized to lease, purchase or 
sell land for the purpose of off-street parking by the state 
code of Iowa. 
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The City Council is authorized to finance these under- 
takings with a bond issue or a benefited area assessment 
of 14 mill or charge a parking fee. In 1948, the general 
assembly of the State of Iowa passed a law that 75 per 
cent of all parking meter revenue must be used for off- 
street parking. 

All off-street parking provided by the City is also 
controlled by the City. (Reported by Frederick L. Bell, 
City Traffic Engineer ) 

WICHITA, KANSAS (Pop. 115,000) 

In June 1949, the Board of City Commissioners of 
Wichita approved an ordinance setting aside 75 per cent 
of the parking meter income for the financing of off-street 
parking facilities. 

Around the first of September, construction was started 
on a new six-story parking garage. This garage will have 
a capacity of approximately 600 cars and is of the open 
deck type. Plans for another 300-car garage are in the 
making. (Reported by George J. Fisher, Traffic Engineer ) 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA (Pop. 495,000) 

The City of New Orleans leases a few city-owned 
parcels of land on a short-time basis for off-street parking 
purposes. Leases stipulate maximum charges. (Reported 
by David F. Dabney, Assistant Traffic Engineer ) 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND (Pop. 859,000) 

Baltimore created an Off-Street Parking Commission 
early in 1948. This five-man group, appointed by Mayor 
Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., soon discovered that deficiencies 
in the law under which it was set up so limited its powers 
that it was unable to function satisfactorily. These de- 
ficiencies were remedied during a special session of the 
Maryland General Assembly in July 1948, and in Novem- 
ber of the same year the voters re-approved a $5,000,000 
loan to provide the Commission with working capital. 

Under the present setup, the Commission is empowered 
to acquire, either by purchase or condemnation, such prop- 
erty as it deems necessary for provision of parking facili- 
ties and to assist private Operators in expansion of such 
facilities. In each instance, however, the private operator 
must submit a proposal, including detailed plans for the 
facility to be constructed, and this proposal must be con- 
verted into a contract which must, before it becomes 
effective, be approved by the Board of Estimates of the 
municipal government. 

In each such proposal there must be a reasonable in- 
vestment by the private operator although the Commission 
has fixed no definite percentage. 

Up to the present time two such contracts have been 
approved and construction is well under way on one of 
the projects. This is situated in an area of great deficiency, 
so far as parking facilities are concerned, and will provide 
approximately 200 additional spaces. (Reported by G. 
Harvey Porter, Director, Downtown Committee) 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS (Pop. 50,000) 


Sites for off-street parking have been chosen by the 
Planning Board and estimates of cost of damages and 
construction made by the Engineering Department. To 
date, no program for off-street parking has been adopted 
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by the Town Meetings. For this reason there is no regular 
Parking Authority as such. (Reported by Arthur E. 
Spooner, Assistant Engineer ) 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS (Pop. 70,000) 

The City of Newton does not have a parking authority, 
although it can, under existing statutes, borrow money or 
issue bonds to purchase land for off-street parking facili- 
ties. Funds for construction of facilities must come from 
general revenue. 

Proposals call for municipal ownership and operation. 
Under a new statute, it may be possible to use parking 
meter revenues for off-street parking purposes. While 
there are no meters at this time, studies are being made 
for their installation. (Reported by Willard S. Pratt, Di- 
rector of Public Works) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS (Pop. 149,000 ) 

Effort at the moment is being directed toward correct- 
ing a rather chaotic situation resulting from some 176 
parking regulations (relating primarily to curb parking), 
many of which are conflicting. (Reported by Earl H. 
Flynn, Traffic Engineer ) 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN (Pop. 1,623,000) 

The trial installation of 1381 parking meters in De- 
troit’s central business district and three outlying business 
centers in October 1948 has proven successful. The in- 
stallation of 1612 additional metered spaces in 12 areas 
has just been completed. 605 more spaces will be metered 
this year. 

The underground garage planned under Washington 
Boulevard is temporarily shelved because of foundation 
difficulties in the vicinity of the Statler Hotel and the 
David Whitney Building. This project will not be under- 
taken unless these foundation problems can be solved at 
a cost low enough to make the garage self-supporting. 

The Municipal Parking Authority is going ahead with 
plans for a 780-car capacity structure on Monroe at Ran- 
dolph Street, as well as plans for off-street facilities in three 
outlying shopping areas. 

In the meantime, three projects are under construc- 
tion by private operators. Shoppers’ Garage, strategically 
located near large downtown department stores is being 
enlarged from 250 to 800-car capacity, while a 400-car 
unit is about completed near the Federal Building. Also 
a 500-car capacity garage is being constructed in the con- 
gested Wayne University area. (Reported by A. F. Malo, 
City Traffic Engineer ) 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN (Pop. 164,000) 

The Grand Rapids Parking Authority now has a plan 
consisting of the acquisition of four downtown properties 
and the erection thereon of open side ramp garages. It 
has also contemplated the building of a parking lot over 
the east side of Grand River, between the Pearl Street 
bridge and the abandoned interurban railway bridge. In 
addition, it has planned to build from four to six parking 
lots in the outlying shopping centers, and the options for 
their purchase have now been secured. The latter will be 
customers parking, and the revenue will be derived by 
means of parking meters. 
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The Authority has not yet decided whether the ramp 
garages will be attendant or customer parking. 

This program is to be financed by means of revenue 
bonds at an approximate value of $2,500,000. (Reported 
by Jerome D. Franklin, Traffic Engineer ) 


LANSING, MICHIGAN (Pop. 78,000) 

In 1947, the City Council approved an off-street park- 
ing plan calling for the development of ten parking lots 
in the central business district. Five of the lots have been 
completed. On three of the lots, rates are two hours for 
Sc, varying up to twelve hours for 30c, and are collected 
by parking meters. Parking is handled by attendants on 
the other two lots. Lots having meters are in operation 
24 hours per day. Overtime is checked by police. 

All five lots were purchased and developed entirely 
with funds derived from curb parking meter revenues. 
All income from parking lot meters, as well as curb 
meters, is earmarked for use in the development of addi- 
tional off-street parking facilities. (Reported by Sidney A 
Anger, City Traffic Engineer ) 

PORT HURON, MICHIGAN (Pop. 32,000) 

The City has no parking authority as such. The City 
Plan Commission made a study and recommendations for 
parking facilities in their comprehensive master plan pub- 
lished in 1947. An off-street parking committee, composed 
of representatives of the City Plan Commission, several 
city administrative officials and representatives of the re- 
tail merchants division of the Chamber of Commerce, has 
been formed to act as an advisory body in stimulating and 
expediting progress in securing additional parking facilities. 

The City has two municipal off-street parking lots 
which can hold a total of about 350 vehicles, and leases 
one parking lot with a capacity of about 110 vehicles. 

The City plans to finance the acquisition of additional 
off-street parking facilities by utilizing funds from two 
sources. One source is an off-street parking site fund which 
is built up by annual appropriations of $20,000 from street 
parking meter revenues. In addition, it is planned that 
special assessments will be levied against businesses in the 
area to be served by the proposed lot. These assessments 
will help carry the cost of acquisition. 

It is proposed that parking lot improvements will be 
financed by revenue bonds which, in turn, will be paid 
off by revenues from meters to be installed in the lots. 

In Michigan, no referendum is necessary for a com- 
munity to sell revenue bonds. (Reported by Allan T. 
Carlisle, City Engineer ) 


(To Be Continued in February Issue) 


No changes in the operations, personnel or physi- 
cal quarters of the Bureau of Public Roads are 
anticipated for the near future, as a result of the 


recent transfer of the agency to the Department of 
Commerce, according to BPR officials. 
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Reference Notes 


Too often motorists start on the amber indication 
before their green light, through observing the amber 
indication of the cross street signal. About four years 
ago, traffic engineers of the Chicago Park District Traffic 
Section, began studies, to develop a satisfactory non-reflec- 
tive signal visor, which would eliminate any view of the 
amber indication other than the one pertaining to the 
individual motorist, thus precluding this hazardous prac- 
tice of starting on amber before green. 

After two years of extensive research a device was 
developed and used in the field at two heavily travelled 


intersections with satisfactory results. The device consists 


of a cylindrical visor equipped with a series of baffles in 
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Photo No. 1 


the shape of hollow frustrums, fabricated trom sheet metal 
and spaced along the inner surface of the cylinder so that 
light from the signal lens cannot be reflected directly out- 
ward. To the cylindrical portion there is a rectangular 
plate mounted on one side so as to extend outward an 
additional 10 inches. This plate is also fitted with a series 
of bafflles in the shape of inclined planes, sloping inward 
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Positive Signal Control 





By Victor G. Hofer (Mem. ITE) 
Traffic Engineer 
Chicago Park District 


toward the light source. (See photograph No. 1.) 

The clear opening is a standard eight inches with the 
overall diameter being approximately nine and three- 
quarter inches. 

All edges of the baffles are ground to a fine edge so 
that the reflective surfaces are eliminated. 

The interior surfaces of the appliances are sprayed with 
a non-reflective black paint. 

The visors are adjusted so as to cut off completely the 
view of motorists waiting behind the cross walks, and still 
provide a portion of the indication to the pedestrian start- 
ing from the curb. The ideal arrangement, however, is to 
provide separate pedestrian walk indications as illustrated 


on photograph number one 
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Photo No. 2 


To provide maximum signal strength in the direction 
of traffic for which the signal is intended and to cut off 
the view of motorists on the cross street, the optical center 
line of the signal and visor is skewed approximately 15 
degrees toward the center line of the intersection. 

Observations made at night, with good street lighting 
intensity at the intersection, revealed that the amber indi- 
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cation could not be detected through the average wind- 
shields of vehicles on the cross street unless fog or rain 
existed. This condition comes about because the light is 
reflected directly by the water globules in the air. It was 
noted, however, that even during these times, very rarely 
did a motorist start before the signal indication had 
changed completely. 

In photograph number two, the visor is shown mounted 
on the right hand side of the signal head with a flat non- 
reflective plate mounted atop the green signal visor. (Lower 
left of photo.) This plate eliminates the reflection of the 
amber light, to the top of the green signal visor. 

These appurtenances when installed together provide 
positive signal control at intersections where motorists are 
prone to start on the amber signal before the green. 

The first installation took place on Columbus and Balbo 
Drives in Grant Park, which is a large plaza-type inter- 
section requiring an all-red interval in order to permit 
vehicles to clear. In spite of the all-red interval, an average 
of 11 angular accidents occurred per year, mainly because 
the motorist was watching the side street green amber 
signal. After the device was installed, no angular accidents 
occurred. 

Another installation was made on Jackson Boulevard 
and Western Avenue and a before and after comparison 
showed 16 angular accidents in the before, to none in 
the after period. 

Other experiments were conducted at typical inter- 
sections in the Park boulevard system with equal success 
and because of it, the Commissioners of the Chicago Park 
District have allocated $27,000 for the year 1950 for the 
installation of this device at the principal right angle col- 
lision points of the boulevard system. 

Highway Research Abstracts 
September, 1949. 


ONE-WAY STREET 
(Continued from page 155) 

Accidents have been reduced approximately 40 per cent. 
The effect on the volume of business has been satisfac- 
tory. Shoppers find it much easier to park their cars since 
they have two sides of the street to locate vacant curb 
space. There has been a greater turnover of parked cars. 
The opinion of the business houses with two exceptions. 
is that one-way movement is desirable.” 


Dallas, Texas—" Now that the motorists and merchants 
are accustomed to one-way operation we doubt if anyone 
would be in favor of returning to two-way operation.’ 

Elizabeth, N. J—‘Some merchants will argue. Others 
will be fair and willing to do anything to improve condi- 
tions because they realize it is not only for their own 
good but is a necessity of they want to continue in 
business.” 

Philadelphia, Pa-—'We have had one-way streets for 
many years. Our people are used to them and like them.” 

Seattle, Wash—'“We have complete approval of the 
Fire Department and the Transit (for proposed one-way 
plan).” 


Fort Worth, Texas—"One-way system was very success- 
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ful. Everyone concerned was definitely in favor of these 
streets being one-way after the trial period.” 


One-Way Streets a “Technical” Problem 

If your municipality is cursed with traffic congestion 
and accidents caused by narrow streets and ever-increasing 
traffic volumes, there is hope for a solution to your prob- 
lems in the one-way technique of street traffic control. A 
word of warning, however. Take your problem to a compe- 
tent traffic authority, just as you would take a sick patient 
to a doctor for an effective diagnosis and cure. The plan- 
ning and initiation of a one-way street system is a tech- 
nical problem which should be accomplished by those 
trained and experienced in street traffic control. Should a 
one-way plan be recommended for your city, don’t make 
the mistake of not giving the plan a fair trial. Such a trial 
will no doubt prove to every one in your community its 
great value in reducing congestion and accidents on your 
streets. 
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CITY TRAFFIC 
(Continued from page 157) 

When real success was being met in “selling” the 
citizens on safe practices, on cooperation with new con- 
trols necessary to lower the accident rate, and on general 
cooperation with traffic laws, there was always present a 
strong leadership—it could be the Safety Council, the 
Rotarians, the Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Club 
or a separate private agency especially created and spon- 
sored by leading citizens. Other organizations found them- 
xlves going to this group and accepting “assignments”. 
The radio and the newspaper accepted copy readily. 

Perhaps more significant was the fact that such leader- 
ship was generally centered about one man—a paid full- 
time staff member, an executive secretary, actually carrying 
out the policy of the organization and directing operations. 


(7) Some of the answers to the 
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traffic problems besetting our cities 
do cost money, but a surprising 
number of steps can be taken which 
are responsibly simple and require 
relatively modest outlay. 

The city survey work disclosed that the cry of financial 
stress from cities was not entirely a valid excuse for poor 
traffic control. Many simple steps in better traffic control 
can be taken which produce large reductions in accident 
rates. The chief expense involved is the retaining of expe- 
rienced traffic engineers to recommend the careful correc- 
tion of many little things which cumulatively cause a large 
part of the city accident total. Such an engineer can return 
his salary many times over in the accident and time savings 
of the “little things done right’, and can program, on a 
careful priority basis the available “big money” for the 
more long range projects. The very fact that a limited 
amount of money is to be spent demands that careful tech- 
nical attention be given to each dollar spent—the most 
good for the least money. 

(8) Overall traffic surveys are a 
waste of money unless the city ad- 
ministration really intends to do 
something about traffic and unless 
there is some one qualified person 
assigned the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the recommendations. 
Many cases are known where civic organizations spon- 


sored costly city traffic surveys without proper consulta- 


SIGNAL CO. INE 


1. Use ONE road tube on this K-HILL “Dual’’ TRAFFIC 
COUNTER to count total flow. 


2. Use TWO road tubes side by side to count ONE 
DIRECTION only. 


3. Use these same TWO road tubes with a K-HILL 
“DUAL” COUNTER at opposite ends of road tubes 
to count BOTH DIRECTIONS SEPARATELY and AT 
THE SAME TIME. 


BOTH road tubes cross ALL traffic lanes. 
Safer to Install. 
Traffic flows normally. 


Send for complete information. 


K-HILL SIGNAL CO., INC., Uhrichsville, Ohio 
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tion with the city official responsible for the traffic program. 
The report was “crammed” down their throats. Is it any 
wonder that the report rests peacefully in the Municipal 
Reference Library? 

The city officials must be sold on the survey and must 
at least appear to sponsor it. 

Where there is the desire on the part of the city to do 
a job in traffic, there still exists the possibility that the 
report will gather dust on the various desks of the city 
departments. There must be a mechanism to keep it in 
action. In cities not able to afford a full-time traffic engi- 
neer to effectuate the recommendations of the survey re- 
ports, the Association’s recommendations always include 
the advice that a consulting traffic engineer be retained to 
guide the operations of the Traffic Committee and the 
operations of the separate departments concerned with 
traffic. Such an engineer can be retained on a contract basis 
stipulating a fixed amount of time to be spent in the 
city each year. 


PARKING GARAGE 
(Continued from page 162) 

1. During the peak half hour period from 1:00 to 1:30 
P.M., 81.79% of the vehicles on the entrance street 
entered the garage. This volume of entering traffic 
was equivalent to 18% of the garage capacity. 

5. With 18% of the garage capacity entering the fa- 

cility during the peak half hour of the “after” study, 

there was a corresponding increase of 280°% in the 

volume of traffic on the entrance street and 100% 

of this increase in street traffic entered the garage. 

There was an 11% increase in the volume of street 

traffic beyond the garage entrance during the 9-hour 

period of the “after” study. 

With an average number of vehicles entering the 

garage in a 30-minute period equivalent to 6.49% of 

its capacity, there was a corresponding average in- 
crease of 72% in the volume of street traffic and 

100% of this average increase entered the garage. 

There was an average increase of 600% in the volume 

of left turns into the entrance street and during the 

peak period of left turning movements from 1:30 

to 2:00 P.M., there was an increase of 132%. 

There was an average increase of 82% in the volume 

of right turns into the entrance street and during the 

peak period of right turning movements from 3:30 

to 4:00 P.M., there was an increase of 117%. 

With a total of 627 cars leaving the garage exit, or 

the equivalent of 81% of the garage capacity, the 

facility contributed to 75% of the increase in traffic 
on the exit street. 

11. With an average number of vehicles leaving the ga- 
rage in a 30-minute period equivalent to 4.5% of 
its Capacity, there was a corresponding average in- 
crease of 26% in the volume of street traffic and 
75% of this average increase was due to vehicles 
leaving the facility. 

2. With 13.3% of the garage capacity leaving the fa- 
cility during the peak half hour of the “after” study, 

there was an increase of 43% in the volume of street 
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Descriptive Data 
The Armor-Flex Highway Delineator shown above is 


especially designed and fabricated to meet exacting re- 
quirements. It not only serves for the usual highway de- 
lineation, but also gives a much needed directional guidance 
as well as an adequate warning. 

While several uses may be found for these delineators 
in traffic control work, they are calculated to be used 
mostly on winding roads and curves in rural areas. In 
these uses, the delineators will be located at the proper 
distances in advance of the curves and the heads set at 
the proper angles to designate the direction and sharpness 
of the curve. The heads can be set and locked at any 22 


traffic and 95°% of this peak increase was due to 
vehicles leaving the facility. 

13. Adequate garage reservoir space or appropriate num- 
ber of attendants employed to handle the peak de- 
mands is essential if increased traffic on the streets 
due to cruising is to be avoided. 


This article is a condensation of a thesis prepared 
by Mr. Armstrong while he was a student at the Yale 
Bureau of Highway Traffic, in the academic year 1947-48. 


JaNuaryY, 1950 


By T. L. Johnson 
President 


Armor-Flex Company 
St. Louis 22, Mo. 
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degree angle. (See Fig. 7). The “Manual of Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices” should be followed in the use of 


these delineators. 


Structure and Assembly 


The delineator head is made of good quality cast iron 
with reinforcing ribs and rims for needed strength. A 
recessed panel is formed in the face of the head to hold 
reflectorized material. A choice of materials for the reflec- 
tor may be had. The most effective and substantial one is 
reflectorized stainless steel. Glass beads can be applied in 
the usual manner, where this type of reflective surface 
may be desired. The stainless steel reflective panel is at- 
tached by means of the best type of a cured plastic adhesive 
and will stand much abuse. The entire head is well pro- 
tected from corrosion by a baked-on finish. 


These delineators are usually mounted on standard 
‘U"-posts but they can be mounted on wood posts. “Filler” 
blocks are supplied for solid attachment to steel posts. At 
time of erection, the delineator is set at the desired posi- 
tion and locked there by means of a non-removable lock 
nut. This prevents loss by theft or the changing of the 
angle at which the delineator has been set. 


This company will welcome any comment and con- 
structive suggestions, and will be pleased to furnish any 
additional data desired. 


WORLD RUBBER CAPITAL GETS WORLD'S 
LARGEST STREET LIGHTS—Akron, Ohio, world 
tire champion, now boasts the biggest street lights 
installed anywhere. They're 25,000-lumen giants 21 


inches in diameter and nearly a yard high. 65 lamps 
have been installed along Main Street, the city’s 
principal thoroughfare. The entire installation of 180 
fixtures is due for completion this year. 
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D. O. Opstad Promoted 


Donald O. Opstad has been promoted to general sales 




















manager for the “Scotchlite” division of the Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., according to an announce- 


ment from the firm’s headquarters here. 





He joined the company in 1937 as a tape salesman, 
and was sales manager of traffic and safety products in the 


“Scotchlite” division prior to this promotion. 


Frederick P. Gunning succeeds Opstad as sales chief 
for the safety lines. A member of the 3M organization 
since 1939, Gunning was eastern regional sales manager 


for reflective products before assuming his new duties. 


Harold P. Hallock Appointed 
W. H. 


tional Meters, Inc., Elmira, New York, announces the ap- 


Johnson, General Sales Manager of Interna- 


pointment of Mr. Harold P. Hallock as a distributor for 













the Alfco Twin Automatic Parking Meter. His territory 
includes New Jersey, Maryland, and Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hallock is well known in the municipal field as 
a distributor of traffic and hospital equipment. He has 
specialized in parking meter distribution and in traffic 


engineering for control of both on and off-street parking. 
8 8g 
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MARBELITE 
Traffic Signals 


and Controllers 








Dependability that’s proved by performance, economy 
that’s evident by comparison, advanced design you can see 
at a glance... these are the basic reasons cities of every 
size rate Marbelite best by test. 

Hundreds of big cities including New York, Philadel- 
phia and Los Angeles,and thousands of smaller ones from 
the Empire State to the Golden Gate, are now enjoying 
trouble-free service from their Marbelite Traffic Control 
Equipment. And no wonder — Marbelite manufactures 
traffic signals and controllers exclusively. For the facts on 
how Marbelite can best serve your needs, send coupon 
today. 


. ee 


THE MARBELITE COMPANY, INC. 
27 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete details on Marbelite Traffic Signals and 
Controllers used by both big and small cities. 


Name 


Address i 





Title 
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Traffic Engineer’s Quiz 


By MARTIN C. STARK (Assoc. Mem., ITE) 


This is the third annual quiz. It is 


based on the last twelve issues of 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING. Please 
prepare an answer sheet with fifty 


numbered spaces. For each question 
you have a choice of several answers 
Select one and place its number on 
your sheet. When you have completed 
the test, check your replies against the 
answers on page 178 and credit your- 
self with two points for each correct 
answer. 

Based on previous results, a score in 
the 80's is excellent, one in the 70's is 
good, while one in the 60's is average. 
The author would be pleased to hear 
of any scores made, whether good, bad 
or indifferent, so that he may revise 


his grade curve, if necessary. 


We are off! 


1. A thoroughly modern, new pro- 
posed zoning ordinance for the 
City of Minneapolis included all 
but one of these provisions: 


(1) For 
must be at 


there 

parking 
space for every 10 seats in the 
structure. 

(2) One parking space is required for 


places of assembly 


least one 


every new dwelling unit in resi- 
dence or apartment 
tricts. 

(3) For business or commercial build- 
ings or structures a parking space 
must be provided for every 50 sq. 
ft. of gross floor area excluding 
the basement and automobile 


house dis- 


parking space. 

(4) Parking spaces shall be on the 
same lot with the main building 
or located not more than 700 feet 
therefrom. 

Research Engineer, Capital Transit 

Company, 36th and M Streets, N.W., 

Washington 7, D. C. 


JANUARY, 1950 


(5) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Associate Technical Editor 


Spaces for public parking areas 
shall be 
guards, and must observe front 


paved, have bumpe) 


yard or corner lot set-backs for 
the district. 


The ‘“fix-proof” traffic ticket sys- 
tem, now adopted by numerous 
cities throughout the United 
States, provides that tickets be 
made out in quadruplicate for use 
by all but one of these: 

Court 

Police headquarters 

City treasurer 

Offender 

Arresting officer 


The authority of a state depart- 
ment of highways to determine 
right-of-way widths and to take 
the required land, not only for 
present but for future needs as 
well, was recently upheld by the 
Supreme Court of: 

Virginia (4) Oregon 
Louisiana (5) West 
Ohio 


Virginia 


Credit for the first use of a painted 
line to mark the center of a high- 
way is given to: 

Edward Hines in Wayne County, 
Michigan, in 1911 

Wallace Fite in Fayette County, 
Ohio, in 1910 

George MacDonald in 
County, N. Y., in 1916 
John Smith in Boston, in 1920 
Arch Bollong in Portland, in 1919 


Yates 


Dean J. 
importance of urban planning for 


Locke, in stressing the 


improved transit operation, listed 
all but one of these elements: 
Residential area within the city 
or in outlying suburbs should be 
continuous wherever the _ topo- 
graphical features will permit 


(2) 


(4) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


The internal roadway structure 
of each large residential develop- 
ment should be of such a nature 
that transit service can be pro- 
vided within what is considered 
a reasonable walking distance for 
the large majority of home sites 
The street systems of adjoining 
residential projects should be in- 
tegrated with each other in order 
that they may be served by the 
same transit routes, if necessary 
Expressways, if constructed, 
should be located and designed for 
maximum 


vehicles 


usage by transit 


It is a basic fact that one modern 
motor bus has the  rush-hour 


carrying capacity of about 15 


automobiles 


Equal credit with brother, Charles 
E., for designing and constructing 
the “horseless buggy” which was 
the first American gasoline auto- 
mobile is deserved by: 

Henry Ford 

George M. Pullman 

J. Frank Duryea 

Walter Hunt 

John Herschel 


In recognition of the fact that 80 
per cent of all persons traveling 
on downtown Market Street in San 


Francisco are transit 


passengers, 
traffic signals have been retimed to 
accommodate transit vehicles with 
a resulting through-band speed ot 
progression for off-peak operation 
of: 


30 M.P.H. (4) 11 M.P.H. 
20 M.P.H. (5) 8 M.P.H. 
15 M.P.H. 


During 1948, some 390 new cities 
put in parking meters, bringing 
the total number of metered cities 
to about: 
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475 (4) 2200 
925 (5) 3800 
1400 


A comprehensive traffic plan in- 
cluding transportation by road, 
rail and by foot for a “Festival, 
1951” to cost at least $8,000,000 
for new streets, underground pass- 
ageways, escalators and motor 
buses to the exposition area is 


planned for: 


Washington (4) Paris 
Ottawa (5) Chicago 
London 


Despite a stable population, the 
cars owned by Chicagoans have 
increased since 1931 by nearly: 


10% (4) 40% 
15% (5) 60% 
950 


25% 


. Of the 6,669 U. S. towns of 1,000 


or more population, we are told 
that the number having no local 
mass transportation and relying 


entirely on private vehicles is 
approximately: 

537 (4) 3,074 
1,037 (5) 3,740 
2,074 


An annual cash award of $100 for 
the best example of “Getting Re- 
sults Through Traffic Engineering” 
has been announced by the: 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic 
Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Control 
Association of 
Surety Companies 
Highway Research Board 


Casualty and 


An article discussing the needs for 

an additional trans-bay bridge de- 

scribes the existing San Francisco- 

Oakland bridge as having this 

deck arrangement: 

Four vehicular lanes on a single 
deck 

Six vehicular lanes and two rail- 
road tracks all on a single deck 


Six vehicular lanes on the upper 
deck, four tracks on the lower 
deck 


Six vehicular lanes on the upper 
deck, two tracks and three vehi- 
cular lanes on the lower deck 
Three vehicular lanes and one 
interurban railroad track on the 
upper deck for eastbound traffic 
and like facilities on the lower 
deck for westbound traffic. 


The 20th Annual Meeting of the 
ITE held in Washington, D. C., 
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(3) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


16. 


(1) 


(1) 


(4) 








drew the largest attendance in the 
history of the organization, attract- 
ing nearly this number of highway 
and traffic engineers and their 
wives from all parts of the United 


States. 

100 (4) 600 
200 (5) 850 
100 


“Model 10” 
garded by experts to be the last 


identifies what is re- 


word in design of: 
Automobile body 
Diesel locomotive 


Railroad grade crossing safety 
device 

Traffic signal timer 

Parking meter 

Motor vehicle registration for 


1948 reached a new peak of 40,- 
500,000, exceeding the pre-war 
record of 1941 by about: 

3,000,000 
6,000,000 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
25,000,000 


units 
units 
units 
units 
units 


A plan recentiy installed in New 
Haven by Edmund Ricker attract- 
ing considerable attention is: 

A ban on all curb parking in the 


downtown area during the day- 
time 


A program of staggered work 
hours 
The establishment of a number 


of city-owned and city-operated 
parking lots 

Central delivery-truck service by 
the principal stores 

An extensive one-way 
system 


street 


An article on four-way stop con- 
trol in Illinois suggests all but one 
of these points: 
Where volume of traffic is the 
primary factor, four-way stop 
control may be considered an in- 
termediate step in _ intersection 
control between the common two- 
way stop and the traffic signal 
Illinois has found it advantage- 
ous to add supplementary mess- 
age “4-way” in the upper panel 
above the word “STOP” on each 
of the four signs. 
A survey of public opinion as to 
control indicated 


four-way 
a favorable reaction from more 


stop 


than 90% of the motorists 
Each district office offered the 
general comment that accidents 


have been greatly reduced both 
in number and severity following 
the change from two-way to four- 
way stop control 


19. 
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(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


20. 
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(5) 


(3) 


(4) 
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This type of intersection control 
has no place in rural areas where 
approach speed is the primary 
factor and volume is secondary 


The Quiapo pedestrian overpass, 
costing 18,000 pesos, opened May 
26, 1947, and now carrying peak 
loads in excess of 7,000 pedes- 
trians per hour, is the first of its 
kind in this city: 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Acapulco, Mexico 

Manila, P. I. 

La Paz, Bolivia 

Calcutta, India 


A comprehensive origin-destina- 
tion survey of the home-interview 
type, if it includes transit route 
data, should assist transit organi- 


zations in the determination of 


all but one of these factors: 

Need and location of new routes 
or relocation of present routes 
Whether there is sufficient volume 
for the substitution of direct serv- 
ice for indirect service 

Average length of ride which can 
be used, primarily, as a basis for 
proportioning the amount of local 
and express service on any par- 
ticular line and, in some cases, as 
a controlling factor in the rate 
of fare 

terminals in down- 
town and outlying areas 
Appropriate working 
for the street 
operators 


Location of 


conditions 


car and _ bus 


“Para-Park” is the name of a new, 
patented parking system which 
utilizes the following principle: 
Cars park at the curb in pairs 
bumper to bumper with a com- 
fortable space between each pair 
A simple arrangement of inclined 
parallel planes in a parking lot 
or garage automo- 
biles to utilize the same projected 
area, one right over the other 

A parking “roundhouse” is served 
by a turntable in the center of 
the lot 

Cars are guided into their stalls 
in a_ parking robot 
controls 


enables two 


garage by 


The parking area is comparable 
to a large rotating stage greatly 
cutting down on space needed for 
maneuvering 

In an article on “Primary High- 
ways’, Hal H. Hale made all but 
one of these statements: 

Our national highway system has 
contributed heavily to our wel- 
fare with reference to the fields 
of present educational system, 
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(3) 


(4) 


(1) 


mail delivery and communication, 
facility and economy of moving 
commodities, health service, rural 


mobile library service and fire 
protection 
The present conservatively ap- 


praised value of our 34,000,000 
automobiles and 7,000,000 trucks 
and buses of $32 billion is about 
the sum we have invested in our 
highway system during the last 
30 years 

About 78 per cent of all cars in 
the world are in the United 
States 

Public Roads Administration de- 
veloped a 
struction 


composite-mile con- 
index for the 
second quarter of 1948 equal to 
210.5 as against 100 in 1940 


The federal-aid primary and sec- 


cost 


ondary highway systems 
stitute 90 per cent of all 


and streets in this country 


con- 


roads 


The completion of the technical 
evolution of a polarized headlight 
system consisting of polarized fil- 
ters on two 125-watt headlamps 
and a viewer-filter before the 
driver's eyes has left this problem, 
discussed by Lewis W. Chubb, Jr., 
as not yet completely solved: 

Open visibility of critical 
hazards seen through the viewer 
will not be 


road 
so good as present 
open road seeing with the upper 
beam 
The 


polarized 


transition to the 
system will introduce 
hazards much more serious than 
those found in the current transi- 
tion from pre-sealed beam to 
sealed beam lamps 

The cost of the polarized light 
system will be out of line with 
the benefits obtained 


period of 


The polarized viewer is capable 
of entirely eliminating the atmo- 
spheric glow now frequently no- 
ticed in night driving and serving 
as an important warning to many 
motorists when an opposing car 
is nearing a hilltop or curve ahead 
“dip” in what has 
seemed a straight, level road 


or is in a 


The need for a heavier and larger 
generator presents a serious de- 
sign problem 


For pavements having a reflect- 
ance as low as 5 per cent, the 
Illuminating Engineering Society 
recommends that straightaways as 
well as intersections on important 
roadways should have a minimum 
average illumination of: 

0.8 foot-candle 


January, 1950 


(2) 8 foot-candles 
(3) 80 foot-candles 
(4) 800 foot-candles 
(5) 8,000 foot-candles 27. 


25. Andrey Abraham Potter, Dean of 


Engineering, Purdue University, 
shares a distinction with Paul G. 
Hoffman, Thomas H. MacDonald 
and Charles J. Tilden by virtue of 


his being: 


(1) A native of New England (1) 
(2) A committee chairman under the (2) 
President’s Highway Safety Con- (3) 
ference 4 ) 
(3) An honorary member of ITE ‘7 
(4) A Beecroft Memorial Lecturer 1g 
(5) A full professor of highway cia 
engineering 
26. Margaret Shannon has made a 
great contribution to traffic safety 
in Atlanta, Ga., in her role as: (1) 
(1) One of the few women traffic con- 
sultants in the country (2) 
(2) Author of a series of stories in 3 
the Atlanta Journal about the ‘s) 
city’s traffic problems 
(3) A judge in traffic court (4) 
(4) Chairman of the Citizens’ Traffic 
Commission 
(5) A philanthropist whose gifts have (5) 


made it possible for driver train- 


ing instruction to be offered in 
all high schools in the city 


This city has considered a new 
revenue-producing city hall which 
might lease ground floor store lo- 
cations and might operate two or 
three of the upper floors as decks 
for parking automobiles at a small 
fee 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Denver 

Wichita 

Miami, Fla. 

Boston 


A novel type of traffic engineering 
conference where the delegates 
listened for two days to lectures 
by Ted Matson and Wilbur Smith 
was held May 19 and 20 at the: 
20th Annual Meeting of the ITE 
in Washington, D. C. 
First Colorado Traffic 
ing Conference 
Traffic 


Engineer- 


Engineering Section of 


Greater New York Safety 
Council 
Tenth Annual Conference and 


Exposition of the Southern Safety 
Conference in Tampa 

Traffic Engineering Division, 
Michigan Safety Conference 
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30. 
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(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


bo 


(4) 


(5) 


We 


(1) LIFE 


29. Realizing that the movement of 


people, not vehicles, is the ulti- 


mate solution to the traffic di- 


lemma, all but one of these cities 
are cited as emphasizing the use 
of modernized public transit as 
the spearhead of their anti-con- 


gestion campaigns: 


San Francisco (4) Washington 


Chicago (5) Philadelphia 


Cleveland 


The Municipal Year Book (19460 ) 


reports that of the 277 cities over 


10,000 population reporting on 
the disposition of parking meter 
revenues, the large majority: 

Use the money for general traffic 
improvements 

Use the money for providing off- 
street parking facilities 

Credit the money to the general 
fund 
Credit the 
department 


the police 
offset the 
parking enforcement 


money to 
budget to 
salaries of 
officers 
Report no appreciable net income 
from meters 


A group picture of Messrs. Batts, 
Dobelek, Gibson, Gourlay, Han- 
LeRoy, 


Malo, Petterman and Ronan rep- 


son, Harger, Kansman, 
resents the recently reorganized 
traffic engineering bureau of: 

(4) Philadelphia 
(5) Cleveland 


Los Angeles 
New York 
Detroit 


During a recent man-made storm 
in a research laboratory where a 
3,000,000-volt charge of lightning 
was fired at a passenger auto the 
result was that: 

The engineer who sat at the wheel 
was killed instantly 

The engineer 
stunned but recovered a few min- 


was momentarily 
utes later 

Only a small scorched spot on the 
car’s metal top remained as evi- 
dence of the test 

The entire body of the 
showed heavy scorch marks but 
driver was untouched 

There were noticeable effects 
whatever 


car 


no 


Last summer the Yale Bureau of 
Highway Traffic, and traffic engi- 
neering in general, received one of 
the best possible publicity boosts 
news-of-the- 


when featured as 


day in: 
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(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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34. 


(1) 
(2) 


30. 


(1) 


TIME 

COLLIER’S 
CORONET 
MARCH OF TIME 


With 


new 


a net addition of about 40 


members during the last 


fiscal year, the ITE membership as 


of October 1, 1949, was: 


298 (4) 545 
388 (5) 693 
160 


The “Traffic Trend” data furnished 
by the Public Roads Administra- 
tion indicate that the vehicle miles 
of travel on rural roads for the 
first ten months of 1949 are run- 
ning about: 

Even with same period of 1948 
Seven per cent higher than same 


period of 1948 

Twenty per cent higher’ than 
same period of 1948 

One-third higher than same _ pe- 


riod of 1948 
Double 
figure 


the corresponding 1948 


In an article on truck transporta 
tion, Dwight McCracken made in 


all but 


substance one of these 


statements: 

A truck has an effect on the traf- 
fic stream equivalent to that of 
two passenger cars 

Whereas in 1939, 80 per cent of 
textile shipments on the 1000- 
mile haul the Southern 
textile mills and the New York 
garment factories moved by rail 
and 20 per cent by truck, now in 
1949, it is running 50-50 


between 


Thirty-two universities through- 


out the country conduct motor 





(4 


(4) 


vehicle 


fleet supervisor training 
courses annually where a total 
of well 1000 fleet 
supervisors study safety and ef- 


over safety 


ficiency of truck operations for 
a full week 
Insurance companies’ claim files 


reveal that very few accidents in- 


volving disabled trucks occu 
where warning flares have been 
displayed in accordance’ with 
modern codes 

Truck insurance companies pay 


millions of dollars yearly for ac- 
diners or gas stations 


with 


cidents at 
located 
sight 


poorly respect ‘to 


access and distance. 


A two-division traffic engineering 


department, manned by 27 people, 
operating on an annual budget of 
$200,000 and hailed as a 


100,000 


about 


model for all cities over 


population has been newly set 
up in 

Salt Lake City (4) Sacramento 
Providence (5) Austin 
Toledo 

The “Autopullman” is described 


by Camille L. Follis, in writing 
about Italy, as a: 
Sort of 


fast, over-the-road operation 


over-sized bus used fon 
Gasoline-driven street car 

Bus with compartments that can 
be made up to provide comfort- 
able sleeping berths 

Beautiful, modern parking garage 
in Venice, offering all-night serv- 
ice and extensive facilities for 
the 


vehicles 


repair and maintenance of 


Double-deck trolley bus 
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EERING 


Referring to the map ot the United 
States, select the correct location for 
each of the following events and indi- 
cate location number on your answer 
sheet. 

39. This city has been selected for the 
ITE convention in 1950 

10. A 3-mile section of urban express- 
way which is fed by four one-way 
city streets was opened here late 
in 1948 

11. The new Institute of Transporta- 
tion and Traffic Engineering was 
organized here recently 

i2. This was the scene of America’s 
first. automobile race November 
28, 1895 

13. Here a one-mile portion of a 3 
lane roadway was signalized in 
September, 1949, providing indi 
vidual signal indications for each 
lane and permitting a controlled 
reversible use of the center lane 


id The second annual Hot Rod lx 





49. 50. 


January, 1950 


position and Automotive Equip- 
ment Show ran for ten days last 
January in the National Guard 
Armory of this city 


Directions: Each of the six pictures 
shown below is identified by one of 
the following phrases. Write on your 
answer sheet ‘opposite the number of 
each picture) the number of the cor 
rect phrase. 

1. President of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation 

2. Associated with the Crouse- 
Hinds Company since 1915 and 


now the manager of their Traffic 
Signal Department 

3. Formerly from Detroit, now the 
director of the newly created De- 
partment of Traffic Engineering 
in New York 

1. Formerly with the American 
Transit Association and now a 
consultant 

5. Traffic engineer for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts fo 
nearly 25 years 

6. Charter member and third presi- 
dent of the ITE, who has in- 

cluded in his versatile activities 
street and highway design, public 
utilities operation, city planning, 
motor club management, college 
professor and consulting enginee? 

7. Traffic Engineer of Buffalo and 

currently officer of the ITE 

8. Newly appointed executive di- 
rector of the International Road 
Federation, whose sideline until 
last year was the editorship of 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 

9%. On the staff of the National 
Safety Council for 31 years and 
a charter member of the ITE 

10. Long in traffic work, now profes- 
sor of civil engineering, George 
Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

11. Head of the Division of Traffic 
and Safety of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Highways for nearly 20 
years 

12. An early leader in the field of 
traffic control, organizer and di- 
rector of the Yale Bureau for 
Highway Traffic (originally at 
Harvard), formerly president of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
and now president of Instruc- 
tional Films, Inc. 


The average man, woman and 
child who lives in city areas 
rides a streetcar, trackless trolley 
or bus about 270 times a year. 





Association Appoints 
New Staff Member 
To Accident Prevention 
Department 


The appointment of § Kirklen Col- 
lins to the staff of the Accident Pre- 
vention Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, has 
been announced by J. Dewey Dorsett, 
Association general manager. Mr. Col- 
lins is assigned to the Department's 
safety education division, and will de- 
vote most of his time to the field of 
high school driver education, in con- 
nection with the Association’s rapidly 
expanding program of training teen 


agers in safe driving practices. 


Mr. Collins brings to the Associa- 
tion a wide experience in both indus- 
trial and traffic safety. Formerly head 
of the safety department of the Shell 
Development Company, he — subse- 
quently became an industrial field rep 
resentative for the National Safety 
Council. Later he joined the Safety 
Education Bureau of the California 
Department of Motor Vehicles, where 
he was active in organizing commu- 
nity safety councils and promoting 
public interest in traffic accident pre- 


vention throughout the state. 


More recently Mr. Collias has been 
a member of the staff of New York 
University’s Association-endowed Cen- 
ter for Safety Education, and con- 
ducted driver training institutes for 
high school teachers in California, 
Georgia, Massachusetts and New York. 
He holds a Masters Degree from the 
Center. He is a member of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
and has contributed several articles to 


safety publications. 


1950 Annual Meeting 


Announcement was recently made 
officially establishing the time and 
place for the Institute's 21st Annual 
Meeting. The Commodore Hotel has 
been selected by the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee for the meeting to 
be held in New York City, Septem- 
ber 23-27, 1950. The possibility of 
another World Series in the “big 
town” next year forced a change from 
the previous dates set for a week later. 
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Michigan Section 
The Michigan Section held a dinner 
November 9, 


1949. A new attendance record of 48 


meeting at Lansing, 
persons was set. 

Harold Bauerle, Vice-President and 
chairman for the evening, presented 
State Highway Commissioner Charles 
M. Ziegler who spoke to the group 
on the value of a good traffic engineer- 
ing division within any highway ad- 
ministration. 

Following this address, a movie on 
deer hunting was shown. The film 
was prepared by the Michigan Strate 
Conservation Department. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Ann Arbor in January, 1950. 

Arthur Gibson, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


New England Section 

On November 9th, the New Eng- 
land Section held its first Fall meeting 
at the Old Colony Restaurant in East 
Hartford, Connecticut. This was the 
first meeting to be held outside of 
New Haven and was well attended by 
twenty-eight members of the Section, 
the Yale University Student Chapter, 
and guests. The occasion was a joint 
meeting with the Highway Planning 
Officials of the North Atlantic States. 
The “round-table” forum on the role 
of planners in highway traffic admin- 
istration, led by Curt Hooper, Direc- 
tor, Connecticut Bureau of Highway 
Planning, resulted in a spirited discus- 
sion between the panel and the audi- 
ence. The group photo shows the 
“panel” leading the discussion: seated, 
S. Metcalf, Maine 
Reid, 


left to right, E. 


Highway Department; Tom 


Massachusetts Highway Department; 
Les Manning, State Highway Planning 
Engineer, R. I. Department of Public 
Works; David Fos- 
burgh, Planning Survey Manager, New 


Curt Hooper; 
Hampshire State Highway Commis- 
sion; Ed Ricker, President, New Eng- 
land Section; H. F. Farrington, Man- 
ager, Highway Planning, Vermont 
Department of Highways; Peter Hale, 
Secretary-Treasurer, New England Sec- 
tion; Joe Cressy, Traffic Engineer, 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works; Fred Eaton, Director, Planning 
Division, Maine State Highway Com- 
mission; Fred Auer, New Hampshire 
Highway Department; Dave Johnson, 
Connecticut Highway Department. 
Other members of the Section, and 
guests, are grouped together in the 
background 

Peter P. Hale, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Washington Section 

The Washington Section held its 
second meeting of the 1949-50 season 
on October 26th at the Hotel Fairfax 
featured 


club studio. The Section 


“movie night”. Featured films were 
‘One Way Only"—a film produced by 
the British Road Federation; “Penn- 
Pilot 


weight of trucks—produced by Bureau 


sylvania Study”"—on size and 
of Public Roads on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike and parallel roads; “Indian 
apolis Speedway"— produced by Fire- 
stone; and “Horizons Unlimited”- 
produced by the National Highway 
Users Conference. 
Bill Boardman, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Western Section 
The Northern California Group of 
the Western Section held a dinner 


meeting on November 28th, preceding 























































































a technical seminar sponsored by the 
University of California Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineer- 
ing. Fifty-six members and other per- 
sons interested in traffic engineering 
Shoaf, 


Chairman of the Northern California 


attended the meeting. Ross 
group, presided at the dinner. “Skinny” 
DeYoung, as usual, acted as host at 
the pre-dinner “refreshment” session. 
The technical session dealt with Tech- 
niques of Estimating Induced Traffic, 
with John Olayos, Assistant District 
Traffic Engineer, District IV, Division 
of Highways, as the main speaker. Mr. 
Olayos furnished each person in at- 
tendance with a report about twenty- 
five pages long, describing techniques 
used in the District IV office. Follow- 
ing Olayos’ presentation, Sam Osofsky 
and James T. McWilliam of the Plan- 
ning Traffic 


Division, Department, 


Division of Highways, Sacramento, de- 
scribed the new coordinate method of 
using machine tabulation of O-D in- 
formation in assigning traffic to pro- 
posed facilities. Ross Shoaf_ briefly 
described techniques used by DeLeuw- 
Cather in assigning traffic to proposed 
freeways in San Francisco. There were 
numerous questions from the floor, 
with the meeting lasting until 10:15 


P.M. 
Reported by Donald S. Berry 














ITE Car Emblems 
Available 


At the Annual Meeting of the 
ITE in Washington, D. C., the 
Reflexite Corporation distributed 









reflectorized car emblems to the 
members only. These emblems 
are approximately three inches in 
diameter and are designed simi- 
lar to the ITE pin. Attachments 
are included to secure the em- 
blem to the front or rear license 
plate, or rear compartment. They 
are available to a//] ITE members 
and can be obtained at no cost 
by forwarding your request to: 
Reflexite Corporation, 39 South 


Avenue, New Canaan, Conn. 
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Secreta ry 's Colum n 








Once again we return to the regular 
“column” of your Executive Secretary 
—the last one having appeared in the 
September 1949 issue. First, on behalf 
of your Executive Secretary and Head- 
quarters’ staff, we wish to extend our 
sincere appreciation for the many fine 
greeting cards during the holiday sea- 
son. We wish it were possible to ex- 
press individual greetings to each 
member. In lieu of this we take this 
opportunity to wish all members and 
subscribers a happy and successful year. 

In view of the recent meeting of 
the Board of Direction, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 13th, we 
take this opportunity to renew our 
standard practice and report this meet- 
ing herein. 


There were eight Board Members 
present, including President Smith 
and Vice-Presidents Cherniack and 
Neal. In the absence of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, the Executive Secretary sub- 
mitted his written report for him. 
Based on prior Board instructions, it 
was recommended that the Executive 
Secretary be bonded in an amount suit- 
able to the financial operations of the 
Institute. This will afford protection 
to both the Institute and the Executive 
Secretary. The Board also approved 
recommendations of the Secretary- 
Treasurer and the Executive Secretary 
relative to outlining the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of these two offices. 
These responsibilities will be used as 
a guide by the Executive Secretary, the 
Secretary-Treasurer and the Board 
until such time as the Board deems it 
essential to include such provisions as 
a permanent part of the Constitution 
and By-Laws. This action will serve 
to Clearly define the joint responsibili- 
ties of the offices directly concerned. 


Your Executive Secretary _ briefly 
reviewed the status of “Traffic Engi- 
neering” magazine to date. It was 
reported that advertising contracts 
would adequately meet the budget 
established at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, with a possibility that the 
budget may be exceeded. The Secre- 
tary further reported the results of the 
ballot on amendments to the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws canvassed on De- 


January, 1950 


cember 1, 1949. These amendments 
were almost unanimously accepted, 
assuring geographical representation of 
Directors in the next elections. 

Vice-President Neal, Chairman of a 
Special Board Committee, submitted a 
report On investigations pertaining to 
a commercial audit and a change in 
the Institute’s fiscal year. The Board 
officially approved a continuing com- 
mercial audit of Institute accounts, be- 
ginning at the end of the current fiscal 
year. This recommendation was origi- 
nally submitted by the Finance and 
Auditing Committee, which will be 
discontinued in view of the action 
taken. The Board further accepted the 
special committee's recommendation 
to change the Institute's fiscal year to 
January Ist, without affecting the 
existing election year. The only change 
to be effected in the Constitution and 
By-Laws is the matter of billing an- 
nual dues. The details of this change 
will be reported to all ITE members 
at a later date. 

Mr. Mitchell, Chairman of the Edi- 


torial Board, indicated that the revised 
“Traffic Engineering Handbook” is 
nearing completion and that distribu- 
tion could be expected by the first of 
June. The Board authorized a new 
Student Chapter at Cornell University, 
the fourth active chapter now in 
existence. 

Mr. Wetzel, Chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee for the 1950 
Annual Meeting, personally appeared 
before the Board and presented a de- 
tailed report on activities of his com- 
mittee to date. From all indications, 
the New York group expects to sur- 
pass the efforts of the Washington 
Section in producing a first-class An- 
nual Meeting. Several new members 
were elected at this meeting; their 
names and grades will be reported in 
an early issue of “Traffic Engineering” 
magazine. It was the decision of the 
Board to hold its next meeting in 
Memphis, Tennessee, in connection 
with the Southern Safety Conference 
early in March. 

Robert S. Holmes 


Dual Introduces New Off-Street 
Parking Meters 


Newly developed parking meters, 
designed especially for off-street 
metered parking service, have just 
been officially announced by The Dual 
Parking Meter Company of Canton, 
Ohio. 

Although the new meters register 
coin-purchased time up to 12 hours 
per setting, they are in outward ap- 
pearance virtually identical to the 
Dual 1|-to-2-hour meters which con- 
trol street parking in so many hun 
dreds of cities today. Dual officials 
point out that, aside from almost iden- 
tical appearance, practically all of 
the mechanical and component parts 
are likewise identical in order (1) 
to simplify and minimize mainte- 
nance and servicing in municipalities 
equipped with both on and off-street 
Duals, and (2) to permit the same 
operational features achieved in Dual 
on-street meters. It is also believed 
that motorists already familiar with 
the simple operation of the on-street 
units will thus be spared possible con- 
fusion and loss of time during the 


introduction of off-street metered 
parking. 

According to J. A. Moran, Dual 
vice-president in charge of sales, ex- 
panded off-street parking appears to 
be the only practical solution to a 
problem growing more serious each 
day in hundreds of congested business 
areas. In many cases, lack of adequate 
parking facilities is already leading to 
serious decreases in the utilization and 
valuation of business properties. Thus, 
he points out, there is now a wide- 
spread trend to provide off-street park- 
ing facilities, and for many reasons 
metering of the available space offers 
easily the most efficient, most eco- 
nomical control. 

Mr. Moran further states that al- 
though general announcement of his 
company’s off-street meters has been 
withheld until now, full production is 
under way and highly successful in- 
stallations have already been made in 
a number of cities. A new descriptive 
bulletin, No. DU-505, is now avail- 
able on request. 
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Answers to Quiz 
4 ZT: 31. 
24 22. 52. 
13.4 

14.3 

15.3 


LOOKING 


AHEAD 


January 23-February 10, 1950— 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Western Institute for Traffic Training. 
Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engi- 
neering, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. 

January 30-February 1, 1950— 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

California Institute on Street and 
Highway Problems. Los Angeles 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Institute of Transportation 
and Traffic Engineering, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

March 5-7, 1950 — MEMPHIS, 

TENNESSEE 

Southern Safety Conference, Peabody 
Hotel. Secretary-Treasurer, 2120 
First Avenue, N., Birmingham 3, 


Alabama. 


WANTED 
SALES MANAGER 


Outstanding opportunity for 
individual with experience as 
Sales Manager or Assistant Sales 
Manager of Products sold to 
State, City and County Highway 
Departments. 


Old established financially 
strong company. 
Please forward inquiry to: 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
212 Strathcona Hall 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


Position Available 
Superintendent of Traffic, Municipal Railway, Class S126 
SALARY: $700 per month for a 5-day week of 40 hours. 
AGE: Appicants must be 21 years of age or over on the last day for 
filing applications. Compulsory retirement age effective July 1, 1952 is 
65 years. (Retirement age now in process of being reduced yearly from 
age 70 to age 65.) 
NOTE: Residential requirements have been waived for the ex- 
amination. An applicant need not be a resident of San Francisco, 
but must be a citizen of the United States. The Civil Service 
Commission will endeavor, wherever possible, to make arrange- 
ments to hold the written and oral examinations at convenient 
places throughout the United States. 
LAST DATE FOR FILING APPLICATIONS: February 28, 1950 
BEGINNING DATE OF EXAMINATION: March 31, 1950 

The date of the written examination may be subject to change. 
Qualified applicants will be notified by mail of the exact date, time, and 
place to report for examination. 

DUTIES OF POSITION: $126 SUPERINTENDENT OF TRAFFIC— 
MUNICIPAL RAILWAY 

Under general administrative direction of the General Manager of 
the Railway: has charge of and is responsible for the activities and 
functions of the Schedule and Traffic Department of the Municipal Rail- 
way; develops and revises transportation schedules for street cars, cable 
cars, electric coaches, gasoline or diesel buses, etc., and checks and verifies 
such schedules, and in connection therewith directs and analyzes transit 
and traffic studies, and prepares statistical and other reports from the 
information resulting from such studies; cooperates with the City Plan- 
ning Commission, San Francisco Police Department, and other public 
or private organizations in making special studies for improvement of 
public transportation, e.g., functional use of streets, vehicle volume, busi- 
ness district cordon count, curb parking, shopper transportation, business 
density and industrial employment, resident population density, passenger 
car registrations, public opinion polls, staggered hours, etc.; acts as liaison 
officer in matters pertaining to transit and general traffic between the 
Municipal Railway and City Planning Commission, San Francisco Police 
Department, and the City Engineer's Office; and performs related duties 
as required. 

DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS: 

1. Graduation from a recognized university or college, and at least 
five years of successful full time paid experience within the last eight 
years of progressively increasing responsibility in modern methods and 
practices of schedule and traffic planning for a major* street railway or 
bus transportation utility, two years of which shall have been in an execu- 
tive position involving responsibility for directing the schedule and traffic 
work, or as the major assistant to such an executive; or 

2. Some combination of education and experience deemed to be 
similar or equivalent by the Civil Service Commission. 

*A major street railway or bus transportation utility is considered to be 
one which, operating an urban and/or interurban service, has not less 
than approximately 300 vehicles operating over 400 route miles. 
NOTE: Periods of time stated under Desirable Qualifications 
above, within which the applicant should have had specified ex- 
perience, will be extended for veterans of the armed forces to 
include the period of military service. 
For further information direct your inquiry to San Francisco Civil Service 
Commission, Room 154, City Hall, San Francisco, California. 
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Islands are potential $9 spots and should be 
clearly marked with 
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The above photograph shows one of the most dangerous of the 
common traffic hazards .... steel and concrete piers on an island in- 
the center of a main artery of fast moving traffic. The two railway 
underpasses create a double-danger hazardous location that is pro- 
tected by an installation of four Crouse-Hinds Type TSV-113D Flasher 
Signals. 


les 


ast 
she This efficient warning signal is an all-amber three-section beacon. 
The middle section is lighted continuously, while the top and bottom 
sections flash on and off alternately. This arrangement gives the 
highest possible attention value under all conditions of traffic and 
weather. The three-section feature is also an insurance that the 


beacon will still do a good warning job if any one of the lamps burns 
out. 


nd 
or 
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Crouse-Hinds Catalog 226 lists a complete line of 


le traffic signals, beacons, flashers, and a series of con- A 
trollers designed to help you solve your traffic control “ 
less problems ... from simple installations up to the most Nationwide 
complex heavy traffic problem. Send for your copy. Distribution 
Through Electrical 
ons Wholesalers 


ps CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY a 
Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


: Offices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Minneapolis — New York 
vice Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland, Ore. — San Francisco — Seattle — St. Louis — Washington. Resident Sales Engineers: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte — Indianapolis — New Orleans 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 
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Modernistic and streamlined in design 


Lightweight sectional construction 


Sections and parts 100% interchangeable 


Span-wire, mast-arm, bracket, pedestal 


or pipe mounting 


Spun aluminum Alzak reflectors 


Adjustable lamp focusing 


For Further Information, write or wire 


SOUTHERN SIGNALS, INC. 


222 BEACH STREET BOX 1303 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


NEW PERMANENT STATION TRAFICOUNTER 


Here is the improved Permanent Station 
Traficounter—the latest in the line of Trafi- 
counters Streeter-Amet has developed over a 
period of many years. All highway departments 
who have relied on Streeter-Amet for help in 
their traffic problems will appreciate the 
many advantages of this new Traficounter. 
The detection is not affected by any weather 
—snow or ice. It is designed especially to 
eliminate rubber tubes or treadles. It 
detects vehicles at high or low density 

of traffic. 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHT RECORDERS SINCE 1888 


Below: Counter Open 


Write for information 
regarding this permanent 
Station Traficounter. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 
1726 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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“Make better signs faster, at lower cost with 


this adhesive coated reflective sheeting! ” 









_ 
JUST PEEL OFF protective backing of this new SIMPLY APPLY ACTIVATOR to exposed adhe- 
“‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting to expose the dry sive and sheeting is ready for hand application to flat 
adhesive. It’s pre-coated under factory control to signs. No separate adhesive cans, brushes, spray guns, 
assure a smooth, even coating. drying racks! 


Be 

















NO ACTIVATOR NEEDED with the “Scotchlite’ 'SCOTCHLITE’’ BRAND SQUEEZE ROLLER 


Brand Vacuum Applicator. Heat from applicator acti- removes protective backing and applies activator 
vates new-type adhesive. Simply position the sheeting automatically. Power drive permits continuous 
.. everything else is automatic! production with greater output per operator. Spray- 


ing, brushing, drying of adhesives is eliminated! 


- 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


\COTCHLITE 


REFLECTIVE 
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lanent 7 : ; 
iter. BETTER SIGNS AT LOWER COST — “Scotchlite” 
Wide Angle Reflective Sheeting with Type 2 Te “nr (3M) — 
Adhesive lasts over twice as long as ordinary sheet- INNESOTA INING & FG. CO.,St.Paul6, Minn. 
ings, maintains original brightness over entire lifetime. also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressurqsensitive Tapes, “Contertite” 
Get full details about this new cost-cutting sheeting Reflective Compound, te eer ted nha 
plus ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Brand Vacuum or Squeeze Roller “3M" Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
Applicators from Dept. TE-20. Write today! In Conedo, CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD. Brentford, Ontario 
EERING 
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HE MEN who are responsible for the 

erection and maintenance of signs are 
the best judges of sign values. They know 
the function of signs . . . and accordingly 
they know the qualities signs must have in 
order to serve their purpose. 
They 
instructions .. . 


Signs carry messages to people. 


give out warning, orders, 


must arrest attention 


. enforce their mean- 


Therefore they 

. command respect. . 
ing . . . not only during the first week of 
their erection but for all the days in the 
future. 


SIGNS COST LESS 


IN THE LONG RUN 


A sign must be quality built to do this job 

. to remain bright, shining and noticeable 

. for the only signs that are obeyed are 
those people notice. 

35 years of sign design and manufacture 
go into Lyle Signs. This priceless, experienced 
“know how’, builds into Lyle Signs these 
qualities that make Lyle Signs last longer, 
stay bright ... and do a better job of func- 
tioning as a sign. 

May we quote on your requirements .. . 


on Lyle Signs that cost less in the long run. 


ro) 
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2720 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. 
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